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ing to the author who would rather a gate. whom 

way ancestor through fifteen women to Univer! 

Edward III than a seize-quartier of humbk Corke, 

THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE en x _ criticism —— . fair lonely, 

: one and one has only to peruse Hoskins’s| primar’ 

E June, 1960, number of this quarterly and Finberg’s Devonshire Studies to se het m 
journal (annual subscription: members : 








£1 [$3.00], non-members £2 [S6.00]) has what the reviewer has in mind. — 
been received. Scottish family history is Puitip N. Dawe, | sity la 
featured in a note, “ The Stevensons of that | Jessie 
Ilk”’, by a member of that Lowland name MBE. D. A. VARLEY, Chief Librarian of time it 
living in Melbourne, who makes this point: the South African Library at Cap was e; 
“That Names, like Clans, should have a Town, has written a booklet entitled Sout letters 
chef du nom et d’armes, whose position African Reading in Earlier Days (South pow tr 
depends on neither wealth nor the gossip African Broadcasting Corporation, Johan. , Christi 
columnist, is in the best interests of the nesburg; pp. 27; 1s.). and th 
Scottish way of life”. He covers the period from the first half Dr, 

This country has for so long been a_ of the eighteenth century, when the Eur! fnance 
harbour for refugees and other settlers that pean population at the Cape was very small, Bacon, 
we are not unaccustomed to foreign sur- to 1843, when Cape Town produced its gonor 


names among our people: we are apt to own family journal to encourage not only pexion 
forget, perhaps, that our own names can South African readers but also writers’ hard t 
also be found among the inhabitants of The sweeping judgments of travellers who, Moder 
continental countries and in “ A Family of reached the Cape at the end of the’ J. A. 
Irish Origin in Italy”, Count Gulpo eighteenth century on the “booklessness" entry i 
Camajani tells us something about the which they found were obviously unjust: peat | 
descendants of one David Griffith, who fied, as Mr. Varley has been able to prove. Lansir 
came to that country with the Irish Brigade The earliest collection was formed by on Smith’ 
about the year 1750. Joachim von Dessin, a settler of German Mr. R 

All the material in this number is strictly origin who came to the Cape in 1727 and that “ 
genealogical: in “William  Elderton, died in 1761, leaving a library of mor key tc 
Ballad-writer”, Sir William Elderton re- than 5,000 books to the Cape Consistory of of th: 
counts his unsuccessful attempts to eluci- the Dutch Reformed Church. Mr. Varley Greec 
date this Elizabethan worthy’s ancestry, and gives a fairly detailed description of thi/ Las 
in “The Origin of Two Bishops” we are collection which includes works on law, propa: 
told the parentage of William La Zouch, theology, medicine and a long set of the/ novel: 
Archbishop of York (d. 1352), and of Boekzaal, a 1705 mixture of the Readers| twoe 
William Overton, Bishop of Coventry and Digest and the Times Literary Supplement, carefu 
Lichfield (d. 1609): an American genealo- and mentions two smaller collections, the mater 
gist, Mr. Walter L. Sheppard, offers two remains of an old library belonging to the could 
corrections for the New Complete Peerage, (Church at Swellendam, and another formed, “to e 
respecting (i) Thomas Botiler, Lord Sudeley; by the Ballot family, of a slightly later date’ 

(ii) Ursula, daughter of Reginald de Dun- than von Dessin’s. He comments briefly 
stanville, Earl of Cornwall. on the difficulties of reading in the nine-’ 

In view of the laudatory reviews of Dr. teenth century and goes on to compare the TH! 
Anthony Wagner's English Genealogy growth of light reading in England and in) BP 
which have appeared in the Press, it is the Cape, novels taking their place in South, 3 P 
interesting to see how the book appears Africa as elsewhere, and reviews becoming, % th 
from a genealogist’s standpoint. While the popular with the development of the, 
author of the long review which appears circulating library. V. Suen. | 
in these pages has plenty of praise for the , “A 
work in general, he finds the author too wae 
much concerned with families who have "THE fourth volume of Renaissance and) y. Go 
recorded pedigrees at the College of Arms: Modern Studies, published for the Tut 
“Nowhere is there mentioned a good solid, University of Nottingham and edited by  gpecin 
well-documented but thoroughly labouring- Professor V. de S. Pinto (pp. 149, 15s.) of frie 
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contains articles by seven contributors, of 
whom all but one are members of the 
University. The exception is Miss Helen 
Corke, who knew D. H. Lawrence as a 
jonely, unhappy teacher in a Croydon 
primary school, and who now sets down 
her memories of the Lawrence of the 
formative years from 1908 to 1912. 

It was from Miss Corke that the Univer- 
sity lately acquired twenty letters from 
Jessie Chambers; and at about the same 
time its notable collection of manuscripts 
was enriched by the purchase of some 
letters from Zola to Reinach and Labori, 
now translated and discussed by Mr. John 
Christie. The letters are most interesting 
and the commentary most valuable. 

Dr. Robert Ashton writes on usury and 
finance in the age of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, a transition period of confusion in 
economic thinking when (as, in other con- 
nexions, in our Own age) many found it 
hard to distinguish between crime and sin. 
Modern history is represented by Dr. 
J. A. S. Grenville’s paper on America’s 
entry into war in 1917, as chronicled in the 
neat little diaries of Secretary of State 
Lansing; economic history by Mr. R. S. 
Smith’s note on England’s first rails. 
Mr. R. S. Lucas discusses Hegel’s dictum 
that ‘‘ the day of art is past”, and finds the 
key to it in the philosopher’s identification 
of the highest art with that of classical 
Greece. 

Lastly, Sheila M. Smith, writing on 
propaganda and hard facts in the didactic 
novels of Charles Reade, shows how these 
two elements war with one another. Reade 
carefully collected ‘and used authentic 
material but, being a sensation novelist, 
could not help exaggerating. With him 
“to emphasize was to caricature ”’. 


JAMES E. MEDCALF. 


HE March Notes and Queries will be 
“principally concerned with the Victor- 
lan period and after, with special emphasis 
on the novelists. 





We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
(0 return communications which, for any reason, 
we do not print. 


THE publishers will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to them. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








NOTES FOR A REVISED LIFE 
OF WILLIAM JACKSON’ 


ON 6 May, 1795, the Oracle celebrated 
William Jackson’s suicide with a “ Life 
of the Rev. Mr. Jackson”. Since the Life 
seems to have been written by Peter Stuart,” 
who knew Jackson personally, having 
printed the Morning Post at the time Jack- 
son edited it, it is perhaps worth noticing. 
The character which concludes _ the 
account depicts Jackson as a dangerous and 
unlovable rogue: 


Mr. JACKSON, in his person, was 
above the middling stature, of an athletic 
turn, and manly appearance. With 
respect to his abilities, they were certainly 
of a very superior kind. Every one . 
knows he was always accounted a good 
scholar, and an able writer; and... no 
one could be more the gentleman. His 
address was ever of the most insinuating 
nature. He loved his bottle and his 
friend; and his convivial powers always 
made his company courted. Yet there 
wanted sincerity, alas! at the bottom, and 
a very little acquaintance with him was 
sufficient to discover it. His friendship 
was always used as a cover for the most 
sinister views. A pleasing softness hung 
upon his tongue, and no one, perhaps, 
ever had a smile more at his command, 
which he admirably suited to the men 
he had to deal with; always with the most 
astonishing art and judgment, and 
frequently with the greatest success. 


Jackson flourished at a period and in a 
milieu undistinguished for principles and 
loyalties, and yet the peculiar ruthlessness 
with which he exploited and ruined others 
to indulge his own extravagances seems to 
have shocked and disgusted his colleagues. 

His background being, to say the least, 
dubious, Jackson tried to distinguish him- 
self as a preacher, but, anticipating failure, 


‘This study has been financed by a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society. 

2Peter Stuart, with the assistance of James 
Boaden, furnished ‘the information and amuse- 
ment” for the Oracle during this period (see Oracle, 
27 Aug., 1795). 
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turned to journalism, where he achieved 
distinction of a sort: 


As we have selected this extraordinary 
character not for the purpose of indulg- 
ing any idle curiosity, or gratifying the 
wishes of the malevolent, by raking into 
the secrets of his Family, . . . we shall 
confine ourselves with observing, that he 
left Ireland (of which he is a native) at 
an early period to reside in England, and 
about twenty years ago [i.e., about 1775] 
preached at Tavistock chapel, but with 
so little celebrity, as to be scarcely able 
to recommend himself to the notice of 
the public. 

Whether it was from an idea of his 
being unable to succeed in the pulpit... 
we know not, but a particular penchant 
took him, at an early period, for news- 
paper writing, in which capacity he was 
well known in 1766, as Editor of the 
Public Ledger, at that time extremely 
popular on account of its steady and 
Spirited opposition to the measures of 
Administration. 

No man, perhaps ever went farther in 
the boldness of his attacks. His great 
forte discovered itself, in that species of 
writing, known by the name of Para- 
graphs, which he had the happy knack 
of giving more point to, than any of his 
cotemporaries. The acrimony of his 
pen soon rendered him conspicuous to 
the Public; but the extreme and unex- 
ampled virulence of his _ invectives, 
though, like the darts of the savage, 
barbed and poisoned with the most 
refined art and rankest venom, only 
served to expose him to the resentment 
of Government . . . [People] were at a 
loss, whether most to admire, the mon- 
struous [sic] audacity of his charges, or 
the astonishing perseverance with which 
they were followed up. 


The account of Jackson’s quarrel with 
Samuel Foote is brief, but illuminating. 
Unlike Taylor,* who suggests that Jackson 
acted at the instigation of the Duchess of 
Kingston, the author of the “Life” 
implies that Jackson did not even know the 


* The Public Ledger was begun on 12 January, 
1760, by John Newbery, the bookseller, and per- 
haps others. The first editor may have been 
Griffith Jones. See ‘‘ Bicentenary Supplement to 
the Public Ledger” (12 Jan., 1960), p. 3. 

“John Taylor, Records of My Life (London, 
1832), II, 326. 
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Duchess prior to the quarrel and that } 
became involved in it only because he wy 
cunning and mercenary and the Duchey 
foolish and wealthy. He also corrects th 
impression that Jackson left England wit, 
the Duchess in 1776. Jackson remained jj 
England, it appears, until 21 October, 177) 
when, Foote having died, his task wy 
complete, and he was free to join his patro 
and collect his reward. Here is th 
Oracle’s version of the affair: 

An opportunity at length presented 
itself, of a more promising nature [tha 
abuse of politicians], and the  grei 
delinquents of the State, were quitted fo 
an individual. The celebrated FOOTE 
of facetious memory, had subjected him. 
self to a criminal prosecution, on account 
of a crime too recent in the public mind, 
to be mentioned on this occasion.’ | 
had been [Foote’s] misfortune to incu! 
the displeasure of the Duchess @| 
KINGSTON; and it occurred to Mr 
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JACKSON, that to attack and haras) ‘eward” 
him, now that he was caught in th patronas 
trammels of the law, would be a retalia.\ publishe 


tion highly gratifying to her Grace. He 
accordingly fastened upon him, with all 
the ferocity of a tyger, made fierce and 
savage by want of food; and scarce 3| 
day passed for weeks, and months, even 
pending the trial, without his being made 
to undergo some new torture. His whol} 
life was reviewed with a microscopic eye; 
every little anecdote of him was ran 
sacked with a most unchristian-like 
avidity; his condemnation cruelly anti 
cipated, and language itself put to the 
rack to mangle and destroy him. Even 
his acquittal in the Court of King’! 
Bench did not rescue him from the hands 
of his assailant. Incensed at his good) 
fortune, he renewed his attacks with 
redoubled vigour, till poor FOOTE,; 
sinking beneath the weight of obloquy, 
panted to Dover in [sic] his way 1) 
Calais, and died of a broken heart! 
For this unmanly triumph, over depressed | 
genius .. ., Mr. JACKSON continued to 
taste the bounty of the Duchess, till her) 
retirement to the Court of Peterburgh, t 
which place he followed her, where he 
5 Foote was sued by his ex-coachman fot 
indecent advances. It is sometimes suggested that | 
Jackson suborned the ex-coachman to institute the | 


suit, but the suggestion is not made by aby) 
journalist of the time. 
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resided several months, and returned to 
England, in his bag and sword, toute 
francoise having thrown aside his canon- 
icals, With a considerable sum of money, 
as the FINAL reward of his services. 


“At this time”, the “Life” continues, 
Jackson was living ‘at Lyon’s Inn, where 
he had chambers elegantly furnished at the 
cost of S[amue]l C{laJy Hfarve]y, Esq., 
then proprietor of the Public Ledger, well 
known for his pointed and personal opposi- 
tion to Lord NORTH,® and the handsome 
fortune he was induced to lavish away in 
his liberal patronage and support of Mr. 
JACKSON. About this period, [Jackson] 
also lost his first wife, who died in conse- 
quence of a cancer”. 

Of the years which followed, the “ Life” 
says nothing, probably because the truth 
would have embarrassed a number of 
including William Pitt himself. 
From 1778 to 1783 Jackson seems to have 
done little except bask in the “FINAL 
reward” of the Duchess and the “liberal 
patronage” of Harvey. But in 1783 he 
published a pamphlet, entitled The Consti- 


‘I am indebted to Miss Amé Parr for the whole 
of the present note. John Newbery died in 1766, 
and in 1773 the Public Ledger was leased by 
“Charles Waller, Hanley Crowder and Thomas 
Carden for Mrs. Mary Newbury [sic] ” to William 
Faden for a period of three years (see “* Bicenten- 
ary Supplement ’’, p. 3). Harvey may have acquired 
the paper in 1776, on the expiration of the lease, 
or in 1777, when the Ledger “left its office in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and moved to Globe Court 
in Shoe Lane, just off Fleet Street ’’ (ibid., p. 3). 
For the identification of ‘‘S-1 C-y H-y, Esq.”’ as 
Samuel Clay Harvey, Miss Parr (and I) must thank 
Mr. A. H. Hall, The Librarian, Guildhall Library, 
who has called our attention to a very informative 
query, signed ‘‘ E.C.”, which appeared in N. & Q., 
Sth ser. xi (1897), 208-209. ‘“E.C.” had scen 
Harvey’s letters, which he found “strikingly” 
similar to the letters of Junius, in various news- 
papers from 1770 to 1780, all of them “ dated 
from King Street, Soho’. Some of the early ones 
were collected in The Popular Budget, by an 
experienced practitioner in political Anatomy 
{being several letters by O. MacAllester and S. C. 
Harvey] inscribed to Lord Bute], Lord Nforth], 
Lord Sandwich], and the Rest of the Junto 
(London, 1772). ‘E. C.” described Harvey as 
being evidently “‘a gentleman of great attainments, 
of high social position and influence and con- 
siderable wealth and also well known at the 
principal European Courts. . . . It appeared also 
as if he had been offered—possibly as a bribe by 
the ministry whom he opposed—but had declined 
high Political honours.” According to Mr. Hall, 
Harvey died on 18 February, 1791, at the age of 


_ Sventy-five and was buried at Tetbury in Glouces- 


‘ershire, where there is a tablet to his memory. 
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tutions of the Several Independent States 
of America, with a flattering dedication to 
the Duke of Portland; and “just before 
the Dissolution of . . . Parliament”’, on 24 
March, 1784, he became editor of the 
Morning Post (Post, 11 Nov., 1784), which 
was being brought into the service of the 
Pitt government in time for the general 
elections. On 26 July, 1784, he published 
the first of many columns, signed “ The 
Scrutineer ” and dedicated to the abuse of 
Fox and the glorification of the ministerial 
candidate, Sir Cecil Wray. Because of their 
violence, the columns attracted a great deal 
of attention, but Jackson’s connexion with 
them or with the Post was not discovered 
until September (see Morning Herald, 9 
Sept., 1784). On 13 January, 1785, the 
Morning Herald announced that Jackson 
had received two livings from the Prince 
of Wales, presumably as the price of his 
silence regarding the Prince’s affairs, but 
the fact was emphatically denied by the 
Morning Post two days later. 

Jackson continued to edit the Post until 
early 1786, when he was dismissed by one 
of the proprietors, Richard Tattersall,’ and 
by 1787 he had become involved in a new 
venture. The venture itself is well known, 
but Jackson’s share in it is, I think, not. 
The “ Life” describes this one as follows: 


Men of a natural turn for dissipation, 
however indolent in other respects, are 
ever active in resorting to fresh means 
of supplying their extravagance, though 
evidently fraught with the ruin of others. 
Accordingly, at a meeting at the Buffalo 
tavern, in Bloomsbury-square, in 1787, 
the plan of the Royalty Theatre was first 
concerted between Mr. JACKSON and 
Mr. JOHN PALMER, of Drury-lane 
Theatre; and the former, though not in 
his power to assist in the success of the 
undertaking, had address enough to get 
himself admitted a joint partner in it 
with Mr. PALMER. Such a concern 


7 Since Tattersall “interfered” to dismiss him 
(see Taylor, II, 269-270), the dismissal occurred 
after 1 January, 1786, when the Post was leased 
to Tattersall, who was to confine his ‘* manage- 
ment’? to the ‘“‘ money concerns’, and John 
Ben‘afield, who was to “* have the exclusive controul 
of the literary department”, and before 4 July 
of that year, when Tattersall forfeited his right to 
“interfere” in the literary department on penalty 
of law. See John Benjafield, Statement of Facts 
(Bury St. Edmunds, 1813), pp. iv-v, notes. Jack- 
son was succeeded as editor by Peter Stuart. 
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commenced, and carried on .. . in open 
defiance of the law, could hope neither 
honour nor success; and the event . 
fully justified the expectation of the 
Public. 


The Royalty Theatre opened in June, 1787, 
closed, and re-opened in July for panto- 
mimes and irregular pieces. It was doomed 
to failure from the start, one reason being 
public indignation, which expressed itself in 
a volley of pamphlets. By late 1788 its 
affairs were in such a critical state that it 
seemed expedient for Jackson to leave the 
country. The death of the Duchess of 
Kingston in Paris on 26 August, 1788, pro- 
vided an excuse. Hence, when 


Colonel GLOVER, well known as a bon 
vivant, and [for] his many excellent 
companionable qualities, conceiving him- 
self entitled to a considerable share of 
her property, ... went to France, in order 
to prosecute his right, [Jackson went 
along ostensibly for the purpose of help- 
ing him]; though, by the assistance of Mr. 
JACKSON, it only served to involve that 
gentleman in pecuniary consequences of 
a-very heavy nature. 

After remaining abroad for some time 
on this business, Mr. JACKSON was said 
to have died in Paris, and the account of 
his death was industriously circulated 
through all the London papers. The 
purpose of it was this:—The failure of 
the Royalty Theatre had involved Mr. 
PALMER in a variety of pecuniary 
embarrassments, to liquidate and settle 
which great difficulties arose, while Mr. 
JACKSON, though non est inventus, was 
supposed to be alive. A report of his 
death was, therefore, artifully [sic] pro- 
mulgated, in consequence of which 
matters were finally adjusted. 


Jackson was thought to be dead until late 
January or early February, 1794, when he 
suddenly reappeared in England. He was 
in fact dead fifteen months later. 

In London Jackson interviewed the 
leaders of various reform societies, includ- 
ing Horne Tooke, and on 3 April he 
arrived in Ireland. Of this final stage of 
his career, the “ Life” says only: 


On his arrival in Ireland, Mr. JACK- 
SON took up his abode in Dame-street, 
Dublin, where he connected himself with 
the famous H[amilto]n R[owa]n, Esa. 
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who some time ago effected his escay 
from prison, and [Jackson] continued t 
prosecute his plan [for a French invasion] 
in such a manner, as to have occasioned 
him to forfeit his life to the laws of hi 
country; being convicted of high treason, 
at Dublin, on the 23d of April, 1795, in| 
the Court of King’s Bench, after a trid, 
of eighteen hours. 


Jackson’s treatment by the newspaper | 
during his long imprisonment and trial j 
unique in the history of eighteenth-centun 
journalism and, under the circumstances 
almost incredible. By the time he wa'| 
arrested, the government had declared ;| 
state of general alarm, the Habeas Corps * 
Act was soon to be suspended, the paper 
of reform societies were being seized, ani! 
according to the Morning Post (15 May, 
1794), “Upwards of Sixty warrants . 
{had been] issued against various persons, 
charged with Seditious Practices, [in Londo! 
alone]”. In hysterical protest against whi | 
they regarded as unwarranted and uncon’ 
stitutional outrages, the Whig papers wer 
defending any state prisoner merely b&. 
cause he was a State prisoner. But no 
one London paper was willing to defend! 
Jackson. On 6 May the opposition Pos 
noted without comment that he had been! 
arrested: “Last week the Rev. Mr! 
JACKSON was taken up on a Judge’ 
warrant in Ireland, on a charge of High 
Treason. His papers were seized, and h 
has been committed to Newgate, and is to 
be examined before the Privy Council’ 
On 7 July the opposition Oracle mer 
tioned that Jackson had been indicted o 
30 June and printed the text of the indict 
ment. On 8 July the ministerial Tru! 
Briton jeered: “The [other] Jacobin 
Prints don’t chuse to insert the indictment! 
of the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON for High 
Treason. That they consider as discharg: 
ing their duty—not to the Public, but, thet 
friends”. The “Jacobin Prints” did no) 
respond. On 22 July the Oracle mentione 
that Jackson's health was “rapidly declit 
ing”. On 20 March, 1795, the Tru 
Briton observed that Jackson had “late 
employed himself in writing some | observe 
tion on PAINE’s Age of Reason”, and | 
8 April the opposition Chronicle carried! 
paid advertisement of the work. Otherwis 
the press awaited Jackson’s trial in silence. | 
The trial occurred on 23 April, 1795, ani 
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summary accounts of it were carried by 
most of the papers. The only witness 
against Jackson was one John Cockayne, 
who admitted that he was an informer in 
the service of the government and that he 
had been indicted for perjury as a result 
of giving similar testimony. Such an 
admission would ordinarily have been 
received with jubilation by such papers as 
the Post, the Chronicle, the Oracle, and the 
Telegraph, but not one of them com- 
mented on it. The Oracle (29 April), on 
the contrary, stressed the fact that, despite 
Cockayne’s confession, there was no ques- 
tion as to Jackson’s guilt and that, in 
recommending him “to mercy’”’, the jury 
had specifically stated that it was motivated, 
not by any doubt on this score or by any 
respect for his age, although he seemed, 
said the Oracle, to be “about sixty years 
old”, but solely by a consideration of his 
long imprisonment. There were two 
subsequent reactions to Jackson’s trial. 
The Times (S May, 1795) interpreted the 
verdict as proof of the existence of “ plots 
and conspiracies” against the government 
and as clinching evidence that Horne Tooke 
was somehow involved in them. The True 
Briton (6 May) accused Jackson of impli- 
cating an innocent friend in a desperate 
effort to save himself: ‘‘ We are enabled to 
state from the best authority”, it told its 
readers, “ that the name of M. MADGITT 
[actually Nicholas Madgett], made use of 
by the unfortunate JACKSON, in the 
course of his Correspondence, was intended 
to signify that of MONGE, Minister of the 
Navy, then conducting the affairs of the 
French Nation. The better to conceal his 
intentions, Mr. J. saw no inconvenience in 
inserting the name of a former acquaintance 
now residing in Paris”’. 

By the time this last bit of information 
appeared, the news of Jackson’s death had 
reached London. On the previous day 
(Tuesday, 5 May), in fact, the Oracle had 
reported: “The Rev. Mr. JACKSON, 
during Mr. PONSONBY’s Argument in his 
favour for an Arrest of Judgement, before 
the Court of King’s Bench, [on Thursday 
last], sunk down at the Bar in an Apoplec- 
tic Fit, and immediately expired”. Two 
days later it published a correction: “The 
Coroner’s Inquest, that sat on the body of 
the Rev. Mr. JACKSON, has brought in a 
verdict of SUICIDE”. Jackson, it 
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appeared, had taken poison. He died no 
hero to the newspapers. His death was 
noticed editorially by only two of them, 
and neither of them regarded it as suicide 
The Oracle had prepared its “ Life” in the 
expectation that Jackson would be hanged, 
and it printed it without revision. So far 
as the Oracle was concerned, Jackson had 
“{[forfeited] his life to the laws of his 
country”. So far as the True Briton was 
concerned, he had been murdered. “ Lezi- 
ters from Dublin state, that the unfortunate 
Mr. JACKSON certainly died of Poison, 
but not of his own administering ”, it con- 
fided on 6 May. “‘— There are persons in 
Ireland .. . who were afraid of discoveries 
that JACKSON might have made, and they 
therefore thought it expedient to get him 
out of the way in time”. 


LucyLE WERKMEISTER. 
Los Angeles, California. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON SURVIVAL? 


HE Life of Christina, the twelfth-century 
recluse of Markyate, near St. Albans, 
which was first edited, with an English trans- 
lation opposite the original Latin, from the 
damaged fourteenth-century MS. Cotton 
Tiberius E.1 by C. H. Talbot in 1959, is not 
without interest to scholars other than hagio- 
graphers. For instance, the unknown bio- 
grapher states that Christina (baptized 
Theodora) was born in Huntingdon of “a 
family of noble rank”, and Talbot points 
out (Introd., p. 10) partly in the words of the 
biographer, that this “family of Anglo- 
Saxon (Anglo-Danish might have been 
better) nobles .. . had relatives spread over 
the whole county of Huntingdonshire”. Of 
the personal names appearing in the bio- 
graphy, Autti (Christina’s father), Sueno, 
Alfwen, Eadwin, Loric, Ulfwine and Godes- 
calc are significant; while even Roger the 
hermit, whose name might suggest a quite 
different origin, addresses Christina “ anglico 
sermone” as “myn sunendaege dohter ”. 
Roger’s cousin was called Eadwyn (Talbot, 
p. 82) and the name Roger was a popular 
one, appearing in the E version of the 
Chronicle for 1087, and itself probably of 
Germanic origin. 

But the most interesting passage in the 
Life, which is not specifically remarked on 
by Talbot, occurs when her parents are 
endeavouring to overcome Christina’s un- 
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willingness to consummate her marriage to 
Burthred, and take her to public banquets 
hoping to make her take pleasure in things 
of this world. One such banquet, that of 
the Gild merchant, is described in some 
detail (Talbot, pp. 48, 49). Her parents 
being the most important people there, “It 
was their pleasure that Christina, their eldest 
and most worthy daughter, should act as 
cup-bearer to such an honourable gathering. 
Wherefore they commanded her to get up 
and lay aside the mantle which she was wear- 
ing, so that, with her garments fastened to 
her sides with bands and her sleeves rolled 
up her arms, she should courteously offer 
drinks to the nobility. They hoped that the 
compliments paid to her by the onlookers 
and the accumulation of little sips of wine 
would break her resolution and prepare her 
body for the deed of corruption ”. 

One’s thoughts inevitably turn to Beowulf, 
where two noble ladies are described acting 
as cup-bearers in Heorot—ll. 612-14, 620-2, 

Eode Wealhpeow ford, 


cwen Hrodgares cynna gemyndig, 
grette goldhroden guman on healle, 


Ymbeode pa ides Helminga : 
dugupe ond geogope dzl eghwylcne, 
sincfato sealde, ... 
and Il. 2020-1, 
Hwilum for dugude dohtor Hrodgares 
eorlum on ende ealuwege ber. 
The situation is the same, whether the details 
have changed or not. A. MACDONALD. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


THE EARLIEST “DO NOT” 


[N his monograph On the Origin and Early 

Development of the Auxiliary Do (Lund, 
1938) Mr. Victor Engblom quotes (p. 37) as 
the earliest example of auxiliary do in a 
“negative declarative” sentence a passage 
from the legend of St. Scholastica in The 
Early South-English Legendary (ed. Horst- 
mann, E.E.T.S., 0.s. 87 (1887), p. 198, 1. 23): 
““ 3wane we In godes seruise beoth: we ne 
doz nou3t ore ordre breke.” He comments: 
“This example shows us that the auxiliary 
do was used in negative sentences already 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
The construction is, therefore, much older 
than has hitherto been presumed.” In a 
later chapter he adds (p. 128): “This 
example stands quite isolated... . I have not 
been able to find a single example from the 
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fourteenth century.” In The Auxiliary Do, 
The Establishment and Regulation of it; 
Use in English (Stockholm, 1953), Mr. Alvar 
Ellegard prints (pp. 56-57) a complete list 
of periphrastic uses of do in the Legendary, 
a total of fifty-five of which only this singk 
example is negative. 


Horstmann took his text of the Legendary 
from MS. Bodl. Laud Misc. 108, the earliest 
surviving manuscript. His reproduction of 
this line is accurate. The z of doz is an 
unmistakable crossed z of a form very 
frequent in this manuscript and quite differ. 
ent from 3. It appears to have four values: 
{z] in names like Zachee 1.22, Zosim 
264.129, and medially in baptizen ll. 356 &. 
(but baptisede 33.137), sarazins 468.221, 
[s] in croyz 3.78 and often, voiz 55.54, offiz 
133.942, seruiz 272.39, galiz rhyming blis 
45.384, solaz rhyming was 412.341; [ts] in 
enchauntemenz 37.106, tormenz 84.33, &c. 
[p] in dez “‘ death” 1.18, 6.168, wiz “ with” 
77.9, 134.973, 463.33, brez “ breath ” 216.575, 
tiez “teeth” 344.147. It is especially com- 
mon in verb endings, as bitidez 1. 19, hauez 
4.96, binchez 4.105 and often, dez 7.202 (all 


3 sg. pres. indic.), holdez 4.128, wutez 12.391, | 


nabbez 195.53 (1, 2, and 3 pl. pres. indic.), 
cheosez 2.43 (imper. pl.). In these inflexions 
it is evidently equivalent to -th, which is the 
commonest spelling of them—often in the 
same line, as singueth beside berez 16.508. 
There are some strange mixtures such as 
gothp 61. 268, beozp 93.47, beothz 120.478. 

But other early manuscripts of the 
Legendary at this point read not doz or dop 
but dorre. So the new E.E.T\S. edition by 
Charlotte d’Evelyn and Anna J. Mill (no. 
235, 1956), from MSS. C.C.C.C. 145 and 
B. M. Harley 2277, p. 59, 1. 21: “* Wanne we 


| 








—~ 








in Godes seruise beop- ne dorre we oure | 


ordre breke”; and MS. Bod]. Ashmole 43 
(which represents another family of the text, 
as the editors note on p. v) also has dorre. 

The sense required here is certainly “we 
dare not”, not “we do not”. The Laud 
reading is corrupt. It would be easy to 
mistake a round r with a tail for a crossed 
z, and so be led to regard a following flour- 
ished r for re (as in Ashmole) as superfluous. 
It might be argued that the scribe would not 
have done this, also changing the order from 
ne dorre we to we ne doz nou3t, unless he 
thought the resulting construction accept 
able. Even if this is granted, he need not 
have thought of it as a merely periphrastic 
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use of do; it might plausibly be taken as 
causative— we do not cause our rule to be 
infringed ”. 

It seems, then, that this isolated example 
should not be regarded as a genuine fore- 
runner of the do not construction. 


NorMAN Davis. 
Oxford. 


TWO ENTRIES OF 1702-3 FOR 
SWIFT’S “POLITE CONVERSATION ”, 
1738 


JN the “Introduction” to his recent 

edition’ of Jonathan Swift’s Polite Con- 
versation Professor Herbert Davis discussed 
the date when Swift first began collecting 
the proverbs, clichés, and tritisms that go 
to make up his last major work in prose; 
Swift’s probable method of collecting 
material for that volume; and the resem- 
blance between Swift’s method of collecting 
material and that of his mouth-piece, Simon 
Wagstaff, the supposed compiler of the 
work. Recently, I have come upon a bit 
of information that appears to me to bear 
upon all three points discussed by Professor 
Davis and which seems further to confirm 
his conclusions. 

Forster No. 505 (Swift’s Account Book 
for 1 November, 1702 to 1 November, 
1703), a pocket note-book preserved now at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, contains the two following 
hitherto unnoticed entries in Swift’s hand 
and written in ink at the bottom of fol. 16 b: 

If Y fall don’t stay to rise 

Snap short makes look lean. 
As much as any other entry in this pocket 
note-book these two abbreviated and 
hastily written proverbial expressions may 
be taken to have been jotted down in a 
kind of shorthand by Jonathan Swift some 
time between 1 November, 1702, and 1 
November, 1703. From October, 1702, 
until 11 November, 1703, Swift was in 
Ireland, for part of that time in Dublin, 
where these two entries may therefore have 
been made. 

One, at least, of these two proverbs in 
Swift's Account Book had appeared earlier 
in print, in John Ray’s Proverbs of 1678 


The Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 14 vols., 
Oxford, 1939- in progress. See Vol. IV (1957) and 
Introduction”, pp. xxviii-xxxi. Hereafter cited 
within the text by page number only. 
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(p. 345), appearing there in an expanded 
form and with somewhat different wording: 


Snapping so short makes you look so 
lean.” 


But as with other later proverbial expres- 
sions jotted down by Swift in his pocket 
note-books of 1727 and again in 1734-35 
(some of which eventually reappeared in 
Polite Conversation) these two expressions 
noted by Swift in Ireland during 1702-3 
appear to me to be taken down from actual 
conversation rather than copied out of such 
a collection as Ray’s Proverbs, a book 
Swift did not own or ever refer to in his 
writings. I believe that Swift, like Flaubert, 
Joyce, and many other authors, from an 
early date was in the habit of noting down 
from actual conversations heard around 
him the turns of phrase, the proverbs and 
sayings, the clichés and tritisms, which 
interested him all his life and which even- 
tually went into the making of Polite Con- 
versation. 

For these two expressions, jotted down 
in Ireland by Swift in 1702-3, reappeared 
thirty-six years later, dramatized and 
expanded, as exchanges in the “First 
Dialogue ” of his Polite Conversation. The 
first entry is put into the mouth of Lady 
Smart, and it contributes something more 
to the characterization of that imperious, 
card-playing lady: 

(Lady Smart rings the Bell.) 

Lady Sm. Harkee, you Fellow, run to my Lady 
Match; and desire she will remember to 
be here at Six to play at Quadrille, d’ye 
hear, if you fall by the Way, don’t stay to 
get up again. (p. 164) 

The second entry is given to Miss Notable 
and Tom Neverout (whom Swift called 
ironically “my Heroin” and “‘my Hero”) 
as another of the bickering exchanges by 
which these two are characterized: 

(Miss tries to snatch Mr. Neverout’s 
Snuff-Box.) 
Nev. Madam, you miss’d that, as you miss‘d 
your Mother’s Blessing. 
ne She tries again. and misses.) 
ev. 


Snap short makes you look so lean, Miss. 
(p. 167) 


In his edition of Polite Conversation 


2See also M. P. Tilley, Dictionary of the 
ig? in England, S586, with a quotation from 
6. ’ 

3 See ‘‘ Swift’s Anglo-Latin Games and a Frag- 
ment of Polite Conversation in ee 
H.L.Q., xvii (1954), 152-9, and “*A Missing Leaf 
from Swift’s ‘Holyhead Journal’”, BJ.R.L., xii 
(1959), 404-9. 
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Professor Davis expressed his belief that 
“the work had been begun in the early 
years of the century and the greater part 
of the collection gathered before 1714...” 
(p. xxx). Earlier, Professor Davis had said 
that “it was begun not later than 1704” 
(p. xxviii). These two entries for Polite 
Conversation from Swift's Account Book 
of 1702-3 seem to me to confirm Professor 
Davis’s dating, and they may even give 
grounds for pushing back the date at which 
Swift began collecting material to 1702-3. 
And especially if these two entries were 
made in 1702 rather than in 1703, for such 
a dating would be exactly consistent with 
what Swift causes his mouth-piece, Simon 
Wagstaff, to say about the length of time 
he had been gathering material for this 
work of 1738: 


These polite Questions, Answers, 
Repartees, Replies, and Rejoinders, which 
I have, with infinite Labour, and close 
Application during the Space of thirty 
six Years been collecting .. . (p. 124) 


As he speaks of the “ distinguished 
Persons of both Sexes” from whom he 
gathered his proverbs and clichés Wag- 
staff’s method of collecting material would 
also seem to resemble Swift’s method of 
jotting down expressions overheard: 


... With what Attention I listened to all 
their Discourses, the better to retain them 
in my Memory; and then, at proper 
Seasons withdrew unobserved, to enter 
them in my Table-Book, while the Com- 
pany little suspected what a noble Work 
I had then in Embrio... (p. 122) 

I always kept a large Table-Book in my 
Pocket; and as soon as I left the Com- 
pany, I immediately entred the choicest 
Expressions that passed during the Visit; 
which, returning home, I transcribed in 
a fair Hand, but somewhat enlarged. 
{p. 100) 


The tone of these last quotations, to be 
sure, should warn us that Swift’s famous 
irony is at work here; we should be aware 
that such sarcasm as is contained in “a 
noble Work” and “the choicest Expres- 
sions” is the voice of Swift speaking and 
not the voice of Wagstaff, and that the 
sarcasm and irony are here directed against 
the stale and abused material Wagstaff 
(and Swift) had been collecting, and not 
the method described of collecting it. 


To conclude, then, we may assert, on 
the basis of these two entries for Polite 
Conversation found in Forster No. 505, 
that Swift began collecting material for that 
work in Ireland in 1702 or 1703; that if the 
two expressions later used were noted down 
in 1702, rather than 1703, then Simon 
Wagstaff’s claim that he had been thirty. 
six years collecting material coincided 
exactly with the length of time Swift 
gathered material; and that—as in other 
instances—Swift’s method of recording 
entries first in abbreviated form from 
actual conversations was also the method 
described by his mouthpiece, Simon Wag. 


staff, in 1738. GEORGE MAYHEW. 
California Institute of Technology. 


PARNELL’S “ NIGHT-PIECE ON 
DEATH” 


N the latest version of his “ Personifica- 
tion Reconsidered” (New Light on Dr. 
Johnson, ed. F. W. Hilles, 1959, pp. 197-8), 
Professor B. H. Bronson notes that “ up to 
at least the middle of the [eighteenth] 
century, in the more carefully and elegantly 
printed books, it was a widespread con- 
vention to capitalize all nouns”. He adds 
in a footnote: 

Where this custom was consistently 

observed, it made possible refinements in 

meaning which later were lost to view. 

Thus, for example, in the first edition of 

Parnell’s A Night-Piece on Death, wher 

almost without exception the nouns art 

capitalized, occur the lines: 

... think, as softly-sad you tread 

Above the venerable Dead, 

Time was, like thee they Life possest, 

And Time shall be, that thou shalt Rest. 
Here the capitalization of Rest proves 
that word a noun, and the whole couple! 
is knit together with a parallelism—* they 
formerly possessed life, thou shalt possess 
rest ’’"—which gives an antithetical forc 
to the thought, lost (I believe) in every 
later printing. 

It seems to me an unnatural “ refine: 
ment” to take Rest as a noun. The paral 
lelism of “they Life possest” and “ thou 
shalt [possess] Rest” seems forced and 
unnecessary; any “ antithetical force” thert 
is, is perfectly carried by Rest as a verb it 
contrast to the idea of Life in the previous 
line. Exact syntactical parallelism could 
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hardly strengthen the point, though one 
could, I suppose, argue that “ Life possest ” 
and “shalt Rest” balance each other as 
verbal phrases conveying in past and future 
nse the contrasting notions of past living 
and future dying. The position of Rest, 
its force as a rhyme word, sufficiently help 
to establish it as the key-word in the con- 
trast. Perhaps too the lack of a comma 
after shalt goes somewhat against reading 
Rest as a noun. But no elaborate explanation 
is needed for one’s sense of the line’s 
awkwardness if Rest is so taken: at least 
one would prefer it to be a verb. 

Now, by the “first edition” Professor 
Bronson must mean Poems on Several 
Occasions, 1722. Parnell died in 1718; the 
volume was posthumously edited by Pope; 
the author had no say in its printing.’ 

In this edition, the nouns are usually but 
not always capitalized. In the text of the 
Night-Piece alone I find: view, pride, dim- 
ness, sight, gleams, help; and there are 
imilar exceptions throughout the volume. 
But it is perhaps more pertinent that while 
the capitalized words in the volume are 
mostly nouns they are not always nouns. 
If absolute consistency was aimed at in 
principle, there were plenty of slips in 
practice. A rough check through the 
volume revealed over three dozen capital- 
id words which were neither nouns nor 
had any other special reason for being 
capitalized and which include the verbs 
Aid (p. 74). and Mow (p. 147)? This 

‘Parnell may in fact have written something 
quite different. In The Works, in Verse and Prose, 
of Dr. Thomas Parnell, Glasgow, 1755, one of the 
“variations ’ (“‘ taken from a MS. communicated 
by a Gentleman of Taste in Ireland; and... 
published as a Specimen of Mr. POPE’S Altera- 
tions”) claims Parnell’s original text to be: ‘* And 
thou like them shalt sink to rest” (pp. 201, 208). 
Icannot prove the authenticity of this and do not 
therefore give it undue weight. We have no 
certainty about what Parnell really wrote. If he 
wrote what is in the 1722 text, it is not he who 
told the printer what to capitalize, and it is then 
Pope’s reading of the lines which, at best, we are 
speculating about. Or the capitalization might 
represent the printer’s reading, or his or Pope’s 
oversight. If the 1722 line is Pope’s, we are of 


course back where we started: did Pope mean Rest 
48a noun or a verb? 

>The capitalized Shap'd (p. 32), Solemn (p. 87) 
and Ambrosial (p. 142) lose their capitals in the 
1726 edition of the Poems, which shows signs of 
some revision, but they are the only three words, 
of the three dozen odd revealed by my rough 
check, to have been so treated. Of the six un- 
capitalized nouns in the Night-Piece, three acquire 
capitals in 1726: View, Sight, and Help. Of the 
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suggests that there are enough exceptions 
to Professor Bronson’s rule to make it 
difficult to justify by it alone the rather 
inelegant reading he proposes.° 

In Health, an Eclogue, p. 120, a similar 
problem arises with the word Rest: 

To welcome her, this Summer Seat I drest, 

And here I court her when she comes to Rest; 

I am not sure whether Rest is here a 
noun or a verb. It is perhaps likelier to 
be a noun than in the Night-Piece passage, 
and it matters less if it is (I believe). But 
I should still be inclined to read it as a 


verb. C. J. RAWSON. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


nouns which are uncapitalized in the 1722 volume 
as a whole, those which remain unchanged in 1726 
seem to be clearly in the majority. 

3 Since this note was written, Mr. Ian Jack’s 
review of New Light on Dr. Johnson has appeared. 
In it (P.Q. xxxix (1960), 335), he also disagrees 
with Professor Bronson over “* Rest”, adding: “* It 
seems more likely that the capital in the first edition 
is a mistake, rightly corrected in subsequent print- 
ings.”” While glad to have this support, I am a 
little worried about “rightly corrected in subse- 
quent printings ’’, which, I suppose, is an assump- 
tion based on Professor Bronson’s “lost . .. in 
every later printing”. I have consulted the fifteen 
eighteenth-century editions readily available to me 
and found that on the whole those which tend to 
capitalize nouns (1722, 1726, 1737, Dublin 1744) 
also perpetuate the error (an exception is 1747). 
The ten other editions I have checked have no 
special system of capitalization and “rest” is not 
capitalized. This hardly amounts to “ correction ”’. 
I suspect that the error, which is a small one and 
recurs fairly often in the first edition, was most 
usually unnoticed, either by original or later 
editors. (The dates of the ten editions range from 
1755 to 1786, and they include editions of some 
textual importance.) 


RICHARD SAVAGE IN THE 
COLUMNS OF “ APPLEBEE’S 
ORIGINAL WEEKLY JOURNAL” 


RICHARD SAVAGE provoked at least 
five special items worth noting in John 
Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal. The 
successful presentation of Savage’s play, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, at Drury Lane on 12 
June, 1723, prompted Applebee to include 
the Epilogue “ written by Aaron Hill, Esq; 
and spoke by Mrs. Brett, to Mr. Savage’s 
New Play of Sir THOMAS OVERBURY ” 
on 22 June, 1723.1 On 14 December of the 
same year Applebee printed Savage’s 
1John Genest, Some Account of the English 


Stage, From the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 
1832), III, 106. 
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verses “To Mrs. Elizabeth Haywood, on 
her Novel call’d the RASH RESOLVE”. 
Apparently Savage’s attempt that winter to 
press his claim to be the illegitimate son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield by Earl 
Rivers caused enough London comment to 
merit the inclusion of some of his verses.” 

On 15 February, 1724, Applebee printed 
verses addressed “To Mr. Herbet Tryst, 
Esq; on the suddain News of his Marriage 
with Mrs. Vernon. Written by Mr. Savage, 
Son of the late Earl of Rivers”. This poem 
by Savage is previously unknown and 
apparently exists only in the columns of 
the Original Weekly Journal.’ Tryst, who 
had married a widow named Vernon on 
6 February, had presented Savage with a 
present of ten guineas after Savage had 
dedicated Sir Thomas Overbury to him the 
previous June. Savage, addressing the 
dedication “To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of the 
City of Hereford”, wrote: “If merit ought 
to be preferred to what the world calls 
greatness; if a sense of past favours should 
be considered, before future views; you, Sir, 
have the justest title to this Dedication from 
me, were the play a performance more 
worthy your acceptance”’.* With the sure 
knowledge of past largesse and the prospect 
of future generosity, it is not unusual that 
Savage should have chosen to commem- 
orate Tryst’s wedding: 

From Melancholy’s shade, receive a Muse, 

Void of false Praise, and free from Venal Views! 

Silent no more, no longer she repines! 

Silence were mean, when worth successful shines. 

Enliven’d at your Bliss, her lays attend 

A Bridegroom, Patron, and distinguish’d Friend! 

Friendship like your’s, a gen’rous Warmth 

reveals, 
Which Gratitude alone returning feels. 
United Raptures now my Genius raise, 

Wonder and _ and worth-attracted Praise! 

If e’er thy Youth Lov’s wanton pow’r confess’d, 

If e’er his random Arrows reach’d thy Breast ; 

The God, repenting, tries a nobler Art! 

Deeper the Wound! and surer strikes the Dart! 

More strong the Fire! the Passion clearer shines! 

It purges, and exalts what It refines! 

Souls, thus refin’d, exalted Blessings claim, 

Wealth, Beauty, Vertue, and eternal Fame! 


2Clarence Tracy, The Artificial Bastard (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953), - 68. 

3 My thanks to Professor Tracy, now completing 
an edition of the poetry of Savage, for assuring 
me that the poem to Tryst is previously unknown 
in the Savage canon. 

4“ Dedication” to Sir Thomas Overbury, Works 
of Richard Savage (London, 1775), I. 

5 “* The Chronological Diary for the Year 1724”, 
The Historical Register (1724), IX, 10. See also 
Tracy, p. 52. 


Beauty is Wealth, when Love with Honour grows, 

—_ will blossom sweet, where Vertu 
ows. 

Still may a thousand Graces guard your Fair! 

Still F nen kind Planets make your Peace thei 
are! 

Still may new Scenes of Bliss, each hour, invite! 

May smiling Infants crown the dear Delight! 

The beauteous Plants, beneath thy Godlike 


Hand, 
— o shall ‘flourish, and shall Grace the 
and. 
Prove thus your Transport lasting, and refin’d! 
The bright th’ extensive Emblem of your Mind! 
Vertue shall shine in Fame, when Life decays, 
And triumph o’er th’ World-consuming Blaze. 
Had not Savage died on 1 August, 1743, 
he might again have celebrated Tryst’ 
nuptials to a second lady, “the Widow 
Hanbury of Monmouthshire, with 20,000 1.” 
on 4 October.*® 

Savage, who accidentally killed James 
Sinclair on 20 November, 1727, was in the 
news throughout December.’ Applebee 
printed short notices of his arrest (25 
November) and trial (9 December), and on 
16 December reprinted his speech to the 
court “ previous to the passing Sentence of 
Death against him”. Finally, on 23 
December, together with notices that the 
“Case of Mr. Richard Savage, containing 
an Account of his unhappy Birth and 
Suffering, previous to the Misfortune of 
killing Mr. Sinclair, was last Tuesday pre. 
sented to their Majesties by a noble peer 
of Ireland”, and that “ Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Gregory will be pardon’d, but be 
oblig’d to give Security for Transporting 
themselves out of the Kingdom for 3 
certain Term of Years”, Applebee printed 
a poem, noting “ The following Verses were 
sometime since written by the present 
unhappy Mr. Savage, and publish’d in a 
Paper called the Plain-Dealer”. The verses 
are the well-known lines actually written | 
by Aaron Hill, beginning, 

Hopeless, abandon’d, friendless, and oppress’d; 

Lost to Delight, and, every Way, distress’d.* 
John Applebee obviously made clear us 
of Savage’s notoriety to vary and improve 
the contents of his already popular Original 
Weekly Journal. 





MICHAEL SHUGRUE. | 
Duke University. 


® The Gentleman’s Magazine (1743), xiii. 553. 

7 Tracy, pp. 82-83. Tracy, pp. 82-93, discusses 
Savage’s trial and subsequent release from prison. 

® Tracy, p. 72. The poem had first appeared in 
the Plain Dealer on 26 June, 1724. 
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A JOHNSON BORROWING FROM 
ADDISON? 


IN Spectator No. 221 Addison writes “a 

Dissertation upon the two Extremities 
of {his) Paper”. These are the motto at 
the beginning and “those single Capital 
Letters which are placed at the End of it”. 
In answer to the inquiries of curious 
readers about the letters attached as signa- 
tures to the papers, he gives 

the Reply of an ancient Philosopher, who 

carried something hidden under his 

Cloak. A certain Acquaintance desiring 

him to let him know what it was he 

covered so carefully; J cover it, says he, 

on purpose that you should not know." 
In Rambler No. 10 Johnson answers four 
letters, supposed to be from the periodical’s 
readers but actually written by Miss Mulso. 
When the second of these imaginary 
correspondents “desires to know by what 
other name she may direct to him”, Mr. 
Rambler, in reply to the request, gives 

the answer of a philosopher to a man, 

who, meeting him in the street, desired 

to see what he carried under his cloak; 

I carry it there, says he, that you may 

not see it. 

That Johnson should answer the inquiry 
by use of the same anecdote as Addison in 
reply to virtually the same question is of 
particular interest in view of Johnson’s 
declaration of independence made in 
Rambler No. 23. There he refers to the 
objections made to him that his method as 
a periodical writer differs from that of his 
predecessors : 


Some were angry that the RAMBLER 
did not, like the SPECTATOR, introduce 
himself to the acquaintance of the pub- 
lick, by an account of his own birth and 
studies, an enumeration of his adventures, 
and a description of his physiognomy. 
Others complained because he was too 
solemn, because he failed “to take the 
ladies under his protection’, or because he 
dealt with “ naked precepts . . . without the 
illustration of examples and characters”. 
Johnson answers these objections by stating 
that an author must deal with subjects he 


'AIl quotations from the Spectator are taken 
from the Everyman edition, ed. G. Gregory Smith; 
those from the Rambler come from The Works 
famuel Johnson, ed. Arthur Murphy, London, 
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is qualified to treat. Moreover, the readers 
must consider “ that some topicks of amuse- 
ment have been already treated with too 
much success to invite a competition”. 
Finally, with reference to the complainers, 
he writes: 

Since I find them at variance with each 

other, I can, without scruple, neglect them, 

and endeavour to gain the favour of the 
publick by following the-direction of my 

Own reason, and indulging the sallies of 

my Own imagination. 

This declaration of his intention to follow 
his own line, taken along with Johnson’s 
statement in Rambler No. 154, and re- 
peated in Rasselas, that ““no man ever yet 
became great by imitation”, would lead 
one to conclude that Johnson would not 
deliberately use the anecdote in almost 
precisely the same way as it had been used 
by Addison. Indeed, he must have been 
particularly anxious to avoid imitation of, 
or borrowing from, the Spectator. 

Yet the Spectator seems the obvious 
source of the version in the Rambler. The 
anecdote, in essence, was readily available 
to both authors in the essay “On Curiosity ” 
in Plutarch’s Moralia, where Plutarch uses 
it as an admonition to those who pry into 
the private concerns of their neighbours: 


And yet it was surely a clever answer 

that the Egyptian gave to the man who 

asked him what he was carrying wrapped 

up: “That’s why it is wrapped up.” 
The anecdote also appears near the begin- 
ning of “‘ Democritus Junior to the Reader ” 
in The Anatomy of Melancholy as Burton 
discusses his use of a pen name: 


If I be urged, I will as readily reply as 
that Egyptian in Plutarch, when a curious 
fellow would needs know what he had in 
his basket, When you see the cover, why 
ask about the thing hidden?* 


A third use of the tale appears in Jeremy 
Taylor’s discussion of curiosity in Holy 
Living. One should never ask of a 


2 Plutarch’s Moralia, in fourteen volumes, Vol. 
VI, with an English translation by W. C. Hembold, 
London and Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p. 481. 

I was aided in locating this source of the 
anecdote by one of my colleagues, Professor R. D. 
McMaster, who found it in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Burton gives the reference to 
Plutarch. 

3 The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. Floyd Delt 
and Paul Jordan-Smith, New York, 1948, p. 11. 
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neighbour “what he carries covered so 
curiously, for it is enough that it is covered 
curiously”.* It is worth noting at this 
point that in the versions preceding John- 
son’s only in the version of Addison is 
reference made to the Egyptian as a 
philosopher, ar.* only in his is the hidden 
Object covered by a cloak. Also, of the 
versions quoted, only in those of Addison 
and Johnson does the rejoinder end in a 
clause of purpose. Thus Johnson’s version 
of the anecdote is closer to Addison’s than 
to the others. 

Finally, returning to Rambler No. 10, we 
may notice that Miss Mulso refers in her 
first letter to Mr. Rambler’s predecessors 
who would “now and then throw in... 
some papers of a gay and humorous turn” 
and in her second to Addison himself. In 
this second letter, to which the anecdote is 
Johnson’s answer, Miss Mulso concludes by 
saying that if the Rambler’s author 

is a mere essayist, and troubles not him- 

self with the manners of the age, she is 

sorry to tell him, that even the genius 
and correctness of an Addison will not 
secure him from neglect. 
It seems very likely, then, that the memory 
of Johnson was unconsciously stirred by 
these references to Addison and that he was 
led thereby to make an_ unintentional 
borrowing from the Spectator. 


University of Alberta. A. T. ELDER. 


4The Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., The Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Living and of Holy Dying, 
Chapter II, Section V (‘‘Of Modesty ’’), Vol. III 
of The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor . . . in Ten Volumes, London, 1850, p. 79. 
Hembold in his ‘* Introduction ” to ‘“‘ On Curiosity ” 
refers to Jeremy Taylor. 


“THE MAN OF MANNERS” 
AND 0O.E.D. 


AN anonymous. eighteenth-century 
courtesy-book, The Man of Manners: 
or, Plebeian Polish’d, furnishes some material 
for O.E.D., as well as some pungent com- 
ments on contemporary speech-habits. The 
work, unfortunately, is not dated: C.B.E.L. 
(vol. II, p. 122) tentatively suggests 1735, 
while the British Museum’s copy of the third 
edition, which I have used, has been marked 
“1737” on the title-page. The book was 
printed in London, “ for J. Roberts, near the 
Oxford-Arms in Warwick-lane”; it has 
iv+60 pages, and was sold for a shilling. 
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culgee. [Type of rich figured silk cloth; 
O.E.D. —17.., marked Obs.] p. 49. A 
Gentleman whenever he sees a dirty Fellow, 
with a Culjee Handkerchief near him, ought 
always to take care to look after his own, 

escaping. [Precise sense not clear—per. 
haps evasive, reluctant to recognize or 
acknowledge (someone), a sense not covered 
by O.E.D.; but cf. escapingly “ in an escap- 
ing manner, evasively ”, cited from Donne's 
Paradoxes, ca. 1631.) p. 3. If a prow 
Fellow, of more Fortune than Merit, putsa 
contemptible Look, or an escaping Eye on 
an Acquaintance, because he is in lesser 
Circumstances than himself, the Blemishes 
of his [own] Life, are but justly remember‘d 
and repeated. 

Hockley in the Hole. [The Bear Garden 
near Clerkenwell Green, famous for bull and 
bear baiting, dog-fights, and trials of | 
strength and skill (see The Spectator, no. 
436). NotinO.E.D.] p. 57. To rush with. 
out previous Notice into the Apartment of 
even an intimate Friend, savours of a Hock- | 
ley in the Hole Breeding. 

huncher. [From hunch, v., to push, thrust, 
shove; not in O.E.D.] p. i. Street Hun- 
chers, Jostlers, and Coach-Splashers, taken 
Notice of. 

loanist. [Not in O.E.D.]  p. 49. When 
you do a Friend a Kindness let it be done 
at once ...: this is a double Favour, and 
wholly obliges the Loanist to yourself. For 
if a Person has Money by him, and is sure 
of his Man, he should never trifle and keep 
him at Bay. 

puff, v. [The first example cited in O.E.D. 
in the sense of “ to praise, extol, or commend 
in inflated or extravagant terms ” is 1. 232 of 
Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot (January, 1735), 
where the literal meaning is still partly 
present. The Man of Manners makes tt 
clear that the activity had very recently come 
into fashion.] p. 28. All Mankind, from 
the highest to the lowest, seem to be running 
into the new Method of PUFFING their fine 
Parts, Performances, and notable Atchieve- 
ments in News-Papers, a Practice altogether 
unknown to our Ancestors. 

retention. [O.E.D. 4d., self-restraint or 
control, marked rare. Only two illustrative 
quotations are given, dated 1626 and 1802) 
p. 30. We ought to be plain and modest in 
our Discourse, so as he may take Notice of 
our Retention, and the Respect we would 
persuade him we have for his Person. 
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The Man of Manners, as its title-page 
announces, is “‘ Written chiefly for the Use 
and Benefit of Persons of Mean Births and 
Education, who have unaccountably plung’d 
themselves into Wealth and Power”. The 
writer therefore seeks to give some guidance 
on fashionable modes of speech, as well as 
to display that, again according to his title- 
page, “‘ Common Conversation ” is a “ meer 
Comedy”. The following are the most in- 
teresting of his linguistic observations: 

Two low Fellows meet in the Street, 
resembling the Arms of the Hand in Hand 
Fire Office, accosting one another, with a 
How fares your best Body? give me thy 
Bawdy Fist. . . . While another familiar 
Spark says to his Friend, Damn ye you 
Dog how dost do? give me thy honest 
Paw, come g’is it heartily. A coarse 
vulgar Creature comes up to a Porterly 
sort of a Man, So John, where are you 
tramping, how does Mary and the Child? 
I'm going to get a Bit of something at 
Market for Robin’s Dinner. /A 
Laundress from her two pair of Stairs 
Casement, calls out to a Fellow running 
along the Streets, with a colour’d Handker- 
chief about his Head, Joe, what you're 
going to see the Prisoners go by, I shall 
call for your Shirt by and by. ... By your 
leave, goes a Chairman, after he has beat 
a Person almost to the Ground... . These 
are the Marks of English Familiarities, 
pure Sallies of Kindness and Demonstra- 
tions of Friendship. (pp. 3-4). 

A Person requir’d to do the Honours of 
the Table, should carefully avoid those 
stupid, and almost worn-out Phrases, viz. 
Come fall too, two Hands in a Dish, and 
one in a Purse; and, Who can think of a 
Cuckold, &c. (p. 5). 

The modern modish Phrases, as in Life; 
inany Shape; it’s tip top; the most humane, 
&c. seem to decline apace, and are at 
present only in vogue about Wapping and 
Redriffe, among Sea-Captains Ladies and 
East-India Mates Wives. (p. 24). 


enti FO 


0.E.D.: EARLIER QUOTATIONS 


ARLIER occurrences than those re- 
corded in O.E.D. for the following 
words have been submitted by Miss Marg- 
hanita Laski (break up, music-stool, stone- 
blue), Dr. Charles Newman (non-natural), 
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Mr. Roland Hall (physico-mathematical), 
and Mr. D. J. Barr (exposé, wonder). The 
quotation for agony column is from the 
O.E.D. files (see ccv. 236). 


agony column. [O.E.D. 1880.] 1863 Fun 
V. 23/2 (3 Oct.). Our Own Agony Column. 

break up. [O.E.D. Break, v. 56e (of a 
school). 1882.) 1854 CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Emma (1860') 495. I wrote ... to the 
friends of my pupils, notifying the day when 
we break up. 

exposé. [O.E.D. 2. 1831.] 1828 LyTToNn 
Pelham I. xxii. 171. Besides, such an 
exposé might be attended with a loss the 
good woman valued more than reputation, 


viz., lodgers. 

music-stool. [O.E.D. Music, sb. 12a. 
1879.] 1854 CHARLOTTE BRONTE Emma 
(1860) 493. Diana... turned on her music- 
stool. 

non-natural. [O.E.D. 1704.) 1621 
BURTON Anatomy of Melancholy I. ii. 86. 
Necessary . . . are those six non-naturall 
things, so much spoken of amongst Physi- 
cians. 

physico-mathematical. [O.E.D. 1671.] 
1660 Jrnl. Bk. (of Gresham College) in 
Notes & Records Roy. Soc. xv (1960). 31. 
28 Nov. Amongst other matters that were 
discoursed of, Something was offered about 
a design of founding a Colledge for the 
Promoting of Physico-Mathematicall Ex- 
perimentall Learning. 

stone-blue. [O.E.D. Stone-blue 2. 1906.] 
1854 CHARLOTTE BRONTE Emma (1860) 494. 
Bright stone-blue is a colour they like in 
dress. 

wonder. [O.E.D. Wonder 6g. 1856.] 
1828 LyTTON Pelham I. viii. 52. Worm- 
wood went on with his dry toast, and Lady 
Roseville, who that morning had, for a 
wonder, come down to breakfast, good 
naturedly took off the bear. [The bear is 
Wormwood.} 

1 Emma, an unfinished novel, was first published 
in the Cornhill Magazine of April, 1860, and the 
page references are to this number. The fragment 


was reprinted in the 1960 centenary edition of the 
Cornhill Magazine. 


A MISTAKEN READING IN 
GRAY’S “ VAH, TENERO ” 
[N John Mitford’s Note-book, III, 86-87 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32561) there 
is a copy which Mitford had made of 
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Thomas Gray’s Latin translation of Gilbert 
Cowper’s ‘Away, let nought to Love 
displeasing”, which was printed by D. C. 
Tovey in his Gray and His Friends’ and 
reprinted by John Bradshaw in his edition 
of Gray.? Lines 29-30 appear in both 
editions as 
Jamque senescentes cum nos insederit ztas 
Nostraque se credat surripuisse bona, 

However in line 29 both Gray and Mitford 
actually wrote inviderit, not insederit. The 
variation in Tovey and Bradshaw is an 
interesting example of the way incorrect 
texts become established. By way of pre- 
liminary it is necessary to state that 
Mitford’s hand, although not actually 
illegible, is quite deceptive, especially in its 
failure to distinguish clearly between e and 
i: most of his e’s have a closed loop, with 
the result that they look like i’s; to add to 
the difficulty, he frequently places the dots 
of i’s and j’s at some distance from the 
letter over which they should be (e.g. in 
florebimus, |. 21, the dot is over the u; in 
pignora, |. 24, over the r); finally, some i’s 
have no dot at all. As a result, one un- 
consciously tends to read a given letter as 
either e or i according to what the rest of 
the word seems to require, even to the 
extent of disregarding a dot over the letter; 
for example, juvenes, in |. 21, has a dot over 
the first e, and in addition the letter is 
actually shaped more like an i than an e: 
one is sure of the reading only because of 
the fact that there is no Latin word juvines. 

Having made the same mistake them- 
selves, the writers are reasonably certain of 
the way Tovey came to print the wrong 
word, which has subsequently been repro- 
duced by Bradshaw. Mitford has correctly 
transcribed Gray’s inviderit, but the v is 
closed at the top so that it looks like an s; 
the following letter is a clearly dotted i, but, 
since there is no Latin form insiderit, one 
jumps to the conclusion that this is one 
more example of an incorrectly dotted e 
(as above in juvenes) and reads insederit, 
a form which does exist, which makes sense 
in the context, and which is regularly used 
with the accusative (nos) in Classical Latin, 
as inviderit, which usually takes a dative of 
persons, is not. It is true that Cicero in 
Tusculan Disputations, III, 9, 20, quotes a 
verse from the Melanippus of Accius in 


1 Cambridge, 1890, pp. 298-300. 
2 Poetical Works (London, 1898), pp. 133-134. 
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which invideo takes an accusative, but he 
also states that this is an example of the 
greater freedom of expression granted 
poets, particularly the poets of a bygone 
age. Moreover, the word in this passage 
probably has the meaning “injure by a 
spiteful glance”. This passage is the only 
one cited by Lewis and Short in suppor 
of their statement that invideo with the 
accusative means “cast an evil eye upon” 
and they label both the construction and 
meaning “only ante-classical ”. 

Gray’s usage is entirely correct, but it) 
is unusual. The combination of circum. 
stances cited above set the stage for the 
adoption of a reading that embodied a more} 
common construction. Only after the 
present writers had seen a_ previously} 
unknown holograph manuscript of the 
poem,* in which the inviderit is unmistak- 
able, did they realize their error in reading 
Mitford’s manuscript. Tovey, not having 
our advantage, did not discover his error 
and so published the incorrect reading. ' 


J. RAYMOND HENDRICKSON. 
H. W. STArr. 


Temple University. 





Life of Johnson and is described in Lot 67 o| 
Sotheby’s Catalogue for the sale of 29 Feb., 1960. | 
It is now in the possession of Mr. Charles W.| 
Traylen, of 49-50 Quarry St., Guildford, England. | 


3 The manuscript is bound in a copy of Boswell’ 


PREDATINGS FROM SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON’S “FAMILIAR 

LETTERS ” | 
GAMUEL RICHARDSON’S Familia 
Letters on Important Occasions wet | 
first published in 1741.! They contain : 
few words which are earlier in form Or 

sense than O.E.D.’s earliest examples. 
Blessed, in the sense “cursed”, is giver 
from 1806 in O.E.D. Letter CXLIV is:/ 
tirade against the law’s delays, and 4 
ironic use of blessed is clear from the whok 
tenor of the argument: “When you hart| 
danced thro’ this blessed round of prepara 
tion, the hearing before the Master of the, 
Rolls comes next...” (p. 181). ( 
Two senses first illustrated from Richard: | 
son in O.E.D. are to domesticate (2) and 0 
matronize (1), from Clarissa (1748) and 
Grandisson (1754) respectively. Both alt | 


1 Cited here from the 1928 reprint, edited B. W.| 
Downs. 
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in the Letters, the former with a hint that 
it is new. In Letter CXLI, Richardson 
writes that becoming a mother “ domesti- 
cates” a woman “as I may say” (p. 170), 
and “‘childbed matronizes the giddiest 
spirits” (p. 170). 

School-age is given from 1879 in O.E.D. 
But in Letter CXXX, which is to “a Father 
on his Neglect of his Children’s Educa- 
tion” Richardson argues that the conse- 
quences of this neglect are not “confin’d to 
the school-age, as I may call it” (p. 153). 

A use of free-masonry occurs which 
seems to have no recognition in O.E.D. 
Matrimony, “sex only consider’d” is 
known by a widow to be “all free-masonry, 
all empty hope, flashy, foolish, unworthy, 
unpermanent, and, but for the law of 
nature, despicable”. (Letter CXLVII, p. 
187.) This is surely not O.E.D.’s only 
transferred sense of “instinctive sympathy ” 
(1810). Comments on freemasons in 
Bailey’s Dictionary and in Dyche and 
Pardon (who are normally very ready to 
criticize adversely) are favourable: it looks 
as if Richardson was not. 


Susig£ I. TUCKER. 
Bristol. 


TWO POEMS ATTRIBUTED 
TO GRAY 


[N the course of preparing an edition of 

the English and Latin poems of Thomas 
Gray, we have been unable to obtain satis- 
factory information concerning two of the 
poems frequently attributed to Gray. We 
should be very grateful for any pertinent 
information which readers could give us. 

In his revised edition of the Poems’ of 
Gray Sir Edmund Gosse published for the 
first time the “ Lines on Dr. Robert Smith”, 
describing them as 


written on the occasion of the threatened 
destruction of the Chestnuts at Trinity 
by Dr. Robert Smith (1689-1768), Master 
of that college, and author of a treatise 
on Optics, in consequence of which he 
got the nickname of Old Focus. They 
[the “Lines”] were preserved by Prof. 
Adam Sedgwick. 


Gosse gives the poem and appends to it the 


The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose and 
Verse, ed. Edmund Gosse. Vol. I: Poems, 
ournals, and Essays. Revised Edition (London: 
Macmillan, 1902), p. 142. 
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further note: “There was a_ second 
stanza”. 


However, he does not mention whether 
Sedgwick had derived the quatrain from a 
purely oral tradition or whether he had 
found it in a manuscript. Nor does Gosse 
give any further information concerning the 
second stanza. 

Almost nothing has been added to this 
account in later editions or biographies of 
Gray, although Clark S. Northup in his 
Bibliography of Thomas Gray’ cites two 
nineteenth-century periodical references 
under the title “What’s the Reason Old 
Fobus Has Cut Down Yon Tree? ”—an 
obvious variant of the first two lines of the 
stanza: ‘“‘Do you ask why old Focus Sil- 
vanus defies/And leaves not a chestnut in 
being?” However, Northup does not 
associate the lines with the stanza on Smith 
published by Gosse and is in doubt whether 
the poem refers to Smith or to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who is often referred to in Gray’s 
letters as ““Fobus”. The periodicals cited 
by him do no more than refer to Gray’s 
“caustic epigram” on Smith. 

A search of the records at Trinity con- 
ducted by the librarian has failed to uncover 
any pertinent information whatsoever con- 
cerning a possible manuscript owned by 
Sedgwick or a “ threatened destruction” of 
the trees by Smith. A record of the latter 
would do much to date the poem, but 
nothing seems to be known of the matter. 
The period that Smith was Master of 
Trinity (1742-68) is of little assistance in this 
respect, for it comprises by far the greater 
part of Gray’s poetic career. 

The Poetical Rondeau (“ First to love, — 
and then to part”) was included in their 
editions by both Gosse* and Bradshaw‘ in 
the section containing poems of “ doubtful ” 
authenticity. It was first printed (and first 
attributed to Gray) in John Young’s anony- 
mous A Criticism on the Elegy, London, 
1783, pp. 57-61, in which Young prints a 
letter (supposedly from Gray to the Dr. 
Curzon discussed below) containing the 
poem. Young explains that the letter and 
poem were given to him “ recently” by Dr. 


2C. S. Northup, A Bibliography of Thomas 
Gray. Cornell Studies in English, I (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1917), p. 201, Nos. 1522a, 1523. 

3 Works of Gray (1885 ed.), I, 208. 

4 Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, ed. John 
yea (London: Bell, 1898), pp. 100-01, 276- 
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Curzon, “late of Brazen-nose”, Oxford, 
“now residing in Italy for his health”. 
The letter was certainly not written by 
Gray, for it bears no resemblance at all to 
his usual manner and clearly is nothing but 
a part of Young’s burlesque of Samuel 
Johnson’s criticism. Consequently, the 
poem would merit no consideration as a 
possible work of Gray had not its inclusion 
by two editors made some examination of 
its authenticity necessary. 

A search of the records of Brasenose 
College very kindly made for us by Mr. R 
Shackleton, Librarian, indicates that of the 
several Curzons who were connected with 
Brasenose during the eighteenth century 
only one could possibly fit Young’s descrip- 
tion. This is Assheton Curzon, who matri- 
culated in 1746/7 and who, having been 
admitted to the degree of D.C.L. in 1754, 
could have used the title ‘‘ Doctor”. How- 
ever, as Mr. Shackleton has noted in his 
letter to us, it would be most surprising for 
a man of his position to be described as 
“Dr. Curzon”. Unfortunately, neither the 
family records of his descendant, the 
present Earl Howe, nor the Parliamentary 
records of the late Sir Lewis Namier (both 
of whom have given us their assistance) 
reveal whether or not he was—or could 
have been—in Italy for his health in the 
early 1780s.° 

Since there seems to be no doubt in the 
mind of any editor that the letter itself is a 
fabrication, apparently some such series of 
events as the following one must have taken 
place if the poem itself is to be regarded as 
authentic: A manuscript copy of the Ron- 
deau was obtained from Gray by a friend 
or acquaintance (possibly Assheton Cur- 
zon?). Either this person himself gave it to 
Young or by some method of oral or written 
transmission it reached someone (Assheton 
Curzon or another Oxford man?) who ulti- 
mately sent it to Young, who concocted a 
letter to accompany it. This seems to us 
most improbable and, despite the uncer- 
tainty of Gosse and Bradshaw, we feel that 
the poem should not be attributed to Gray 
for the following reasons: 

(1) There is, to the best of our know- 


5 He was M.P. for Clitheroe, 1754-80, 1792-94. 
Sir Lewis Namier remarks in his letter to us that 
Curzon must have been in England at least in 
April, 1783, when Lister feared that he ‘“ might 
raise some opposition to the re-election of John 
Lee at Clitheroe”’. 
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ledge, no indication that Gray was even. 
acquainted with either Assheton or any 
other Curzon. 

(2) Save for the short time that Richard 
West was at Oxford (1735-38), Gray evi- 
dently had very few Oxford connexion; 
indeed, and it is difficult to see how an 
otherwise unknown poem of his could have 
reached Oxford. 

(3) The entire passage containing the 
letter and poem as it appears in the Essay 
is obviously merely part of the parody 
which Young is writing. Hence the most 
likely conclusion is that Young inserted in 
the Essay a poem, probably of his own 
composition, attributed it to Gray as part 
of the jest, and used the name “Curzon” 
solely to give his account a_ typically 
eighteenth-century touch of pseudo 
authenticity, since it belonged to a promi- 
nent family closely associated with Brase- 


nose. J. RAYMOND HENDRICKSON. 
HERBERT W. STARR. 


Temple University. ' 


THE FINAL COUPLET OF 
GRAY’S “ CANDIDATE” 


N 1764 John Montagu, fourth Ear! of 
Sandwich, stood for election to the post 

of High Steward at Cambridge University. 
Gray was dismayed to find that a man of 
so dissipated a character received so much 
support from the clergymen on the faculty. 
Consequently, in his poem The Candidate 
he launched a satiric attack upon Sandwich 
and his supporters in which Sandwich 
(under his nickname of “Jemmy Twit 
cher”) is represented as wooing three 
sisters of Cambridge—Divinity, Physic, and 
Law. Physic and Law reject him, giving 
reasons which are most uncomplimentary } 
to Jemmy’s appearance and morals, but | 
Divinity announces that she will bs) 








him. The poem concludes with her state- 
ment: 


To refuse him for such peccadillos, were odd; 
Besides, he repents, and he talks about G — — 
Never hang down your head, you poo! 

penitent elf! 
Seen, buss me, I’ll be Mrs. Twitcher myself. 


— —n ye both for a couple of Puritan 
bitches! 

saat poem enough, that | repents, and | 
that — — — — — — — — 


1 This is the text of the first oie which was | 
apparently printed by Walpole at Strawberry Hill 
out 1774 or 1775. | 
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The obvious question is simply this: 
What is the last word of the poem? It 
surely was very strong indeed, for Walpole 
and Gray were far from prudes and, 
although bitches is spelled out, not even the 
initial letter of the final word is given. 
Furthermore, many early printings of the 
poem omitted the entire concluding couplet 
on the ground that it was too gross to print, 
and Mitford’s Notebook, now in the British 
Museum, reveals that Mason and Walpole 
experimented with several more innocuous 
substitutes for the last two lines.2, None of 
them is of any positive help, but in a 
negative way they do serve to emphasize the 
grossness Of a couplet for which one that 
includes whores would be considered a 
comparatively mild substitute. Finally, all 
editions which do print the last couplet 
maintain a massive reticence concerning the 
identity of the missing word. 

This word evidently should meet certain 
requirements: (1) It must rhyme with 
bitches, but it is very unlikely to be that 
word itself, for Gray, like most eighteenth- 
century poets, avoids identical rhymes—and 
little skill would be needed to avoid this 
one. (2) It must have a meaning more 
indecent than the word it rhymes with. (3) 
It probably (but not positively) has eight 
letters. 

We have made a thorough search of such 
standard works as the Farmer and Henley 
Slang and Its Analogues, Francis Grose’s 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
and Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang 
and Unconventional English, for words 
which rhyme with -itches and have con- 
sulted several internationally known philo- 
logists and experts on Gray, whose advice 
has been of great assistance to us—although, 
in view of the unsavoury nature of our 
quest, it is perhaps more courteous not to 
identify them. There are several words of 
shady denotation which rhyme with bitch— 
for example, itch, niche, pritch, stitch, 
switch. Most of them mean “ to copulate ” 
or “to feel a desire to copulate”. Nouns 
formed from them by such suffixes as -er 
usually refer to various pudenda. Yet 
none of the ones suitable to the context 
seem sufficiently shocking to explain the 
suppression of the word. 


*They are largely variants of the couplet ‘‘ Damn 
ye both for a couple of Puritan Saints, / He's 
Christian enough that both whores and repents ”’. 
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The rhyme which of course leaps to one’s 
mind is twitches, an obvious play on Sand- 
wich’s nickname, but we have found no 
recorded use of it in a particularly startling 
sense. Farmer and Henley (III, 206) under 
synonyms for greens (“holding or obtain- 
ing intercourse”) list tail-twitching, and 
one of the meanings given in the O.E.D. 
for to twitch is “to castrate by means of a 
cord”; but these expressions seem relatively 
mild or inappropriate. On the other hand, 
as Our correspondents have pointed out to 
us, unquestionably some slang words of 
dubious repute or special meanings of 
known words apparently have never been 
noted in any dictionary although they were 
probably in use for centuries. One corres- 
pondent tells us that twitch has a decidedly 
obscene connotation in modern British, and 
a famous British philologist has explained 
to us that to twitch connotes to him the act 
of masturbation. Although we have been 
unable to find any printed record of a 
seventeenth-, eighteenth- or nineteenth- 
century use of twitch in the latter sense—a 
piece of evidence which would be fairly 
conclusive—this explanation seems to us the 
most satisfactory of the various possibili- 
ties. In the first place, the meaning 
would be sufficiently intense, for although 
eighteenth-century writers are often cheer- 
fully and frankly bawdy in their reference 
to normal sexual relations, they show more 
delicacy when mentioning any act that to 
them implied perversion. Secondly, the pun 
on “Jemmy Twitcher” (if twitch did at 
that time hold connotations of the nature 
we have mentioned) would be almost irresis- 
tible to a satirist attacking a man of 
Sandwich’s reputation. Indeed, as one 
philologist remarks, ““Gray may have been 
* putting over’ an allusion or even a pun; 
he may, in other words, have been suggest- 
ing a sense, even if [that meaning of] the 
word were not in common or any other 
use”. 

Since we are preparing an edition of 
Gray’s poems, we should be very grateful 
for any information which would contri- 
‘pute to a further understanding of this 
couplet. The anonymity of correspondents 
who wish it would be preserved. 


J. RAYMOND HENDRICKSON. 
HERBERT W. STARR. 
Temple University. 
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GENTLEMAN JOHN AND JACK 
PLAUSIBLE 


Not one but two John Palmers appeared 
at Drury Lane in the eighteenth century 
as leading actors, and this has been the 
source of some difficulty for later critics 
and editors. I propose to discuss briefly 
this confusion with reference to an 
eighteenth-century poem and to a modern 
history of eighteenth-century drama. 
In the first edition of Charles Churchill’s 
Rosciad (1761), the following lines appear: 
That’s —— with a figure form’d to please 
He wants the graceful elegance of ease ; 
Awkward and stiff he stands, I know not how, 
As always ready to let off a bow. 
Truant to love and false to L——a’s charms, 
He fied ungrateful from her virtuous arms; 
In vain recall’d, renounc’d love’s softer claim, 
And hither came to seek the bubble FAME. 
Ah! to thy L——a’s arms again return; 
With her in mutual flames of rapture burn; 
Unequal to this great attempt, remove 
The itch of honour with the p-x of love. 
(337-48)! 
As Wallace Cable Brown has pointed out,” 
this is a clear violation of Churchill’s in- 
tention to be unprejudiced and sincere in 
his dramatic criticism. It is for this reason, 
then, that Churchill suppressed the lines in 
succeeding editions and inserted in his next 
poem (The Apology) these lines in repara- 
tion: 
But if the Muse, too cruel in her mirth, 
With harsh reflexions wounds the man of worth; 
If wantonly she deviates from her plan, 
And quits the Actor to expose the Man; 
Asham’d, she marks that passage with a blot, 
And hates the line where Candour was forgot. 
(330-35) 
Churchill’s first modern editor, James 
Laver,’ confuses the elder John Palmer 
(1728-68), known as “Gentleman John”, 
with the younger and more famous John 
Palmer (1742?-98) who first appeared on 
the stage 20 May, 1762. The younger 
Palmer was generally known as J. Palmer 
or as “‘ Jack Plausible” Palmer. Mr. Laver 
says that since Palmer first appeared in 
1762, Churchill could have seen him only 
at the very beginning of his career. This 
is an obvious impossibility, as the lines on 
Palmer were written in 1761. Genest shows 


1 Douglas Grant, The Poetical Works of Charles 
Churchill (Oxford, 1956). References to Churchill’s 
poetry are to this edition. 

2 Wallace Cable Brown, Charles Churchill: Poet, 
Rake, and Rebel (Lawrence, Kansas, 1953), p. 41. 

3 James Laver, The Poems of Charles Churchill 
(London, 1933), 2 vols. 
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us that the elder Palmer had appeared at 
Drury Lane for some years prior to 176], 
generally in leading business, in “ jaunty” 
parts. As Churchill comments, giving a | 
direct clue to the Palmer meant: “ Palmer! | 
oh! Palmer tops the janty part” (Rosciad, | 
46). In the season of 1760-61, for instance, 
he appeared in the role of Mercutio. 

It is, then, to the elder Palmer and not to | 
“ Jack Plausible”” that Churchill apologizes, 
Professor Brown and Churchill’s last editor, 
Professor Douglas Grant, have assigned the 
apology to the correct Palmer, yet a definite 
distinction has not been drawn _ between | 
them. In truth, they have more in common 
than their name to confuse later commen. | 
tators. Both were favourites in genteel 
comedy; both occasionally appeared on the 
same bill, as on 21 May, 1762, when the 
elder Palmer appeared as Col Feignwell in 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, while the younger 
Palmer acted Buck in An Englishman in 
Paris. 

The younger Palmer, according to con, 
temporary testimony, was one of the mos 
versatile, competent, and popular of actors, 
Genest, whose list is admittedly not com. 
plete, gives over three hundred separate | 
parts for him. He was, however, bes 
known for a role he originated—Joseph 
Surface in A School for Scandal, and his 
nickname is in part a tribute to his skill in 
playing that smooth hypocrite. As Charles | 
Lamb said of him, “he was a gentleman 
with a slight infusion of the footman”. 

The confusion of identities of the Palmers 
is not confined to editors of poetry, for m 
distinction of the two is to be found in 
James Lynch’s excellent study of th 
eighteenth-century stage (1737-77).* There | 
are here four references to “ Palmer ”, three 
of which must necessarily be to the eldet , 
and the fourth to the younger—as when 
Professor Lynch quotes the playwright) 
Francklin as having thanked Palmer among 
others for having acted in Matilda. 
Matilda came out in the 1774-5 season, 
since the elder Palmer died in 1768, the 
conclusion is obvious. Again, since The 
School for Scandal is the terminal point ) 
for Lynch’s investigations, it is even mor 
puzzling that the man who shone as Joseph | 
Surface should not have been distinguished. 
One can only conclude that the two Palmer | 


4James J. Lynch, Box Pit and Gallery (Berkel | 
and Los Angeles, 1953). 
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have been amalgamated by Professor Lynch 
into. one. 

Perhaps the respective names of the 
Palmers will be propitiated in the forth- 
coming study of the eighteenth-century 
stage being issued by Professors Van Len- 
nep, Avery, Stone, Scouten, and Hogan. 
Though united in death, the Palmers may 
at last be separated in history, 


Davip G. SPENCER. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccvi. 14) 


Wed. Ist. February. At my Lds. as usual, 
my whole Time taken up between his Ho. 
& the Office—Jack at the Play, & supp’d 
with Miss Chapman 


Thur. 2nd. Mr. Weston bled last Night 
again poor man, Sedgwick writes his Lrs. 
now. & if he dies or resigns will succeed him 
I believe—what I shall get by it I know 
not—Miss Garrick’s drank Tea with us, & 
Miss Proctor & Mrs. B.—I could not help 
reflecting on poor Mrs. Garrick who was 
taken off in her Prime 


Fri. 3rd. Busy writing for The Kg’s. 
reading My Ld. sent for me & desird I 
would buy him a Picture at Prestage’s, I 
was busy but as my Ld. wanted it much I 
thought I hurried & got there time enough 
to buy it, My Ld. limited me to £50, but I 
got it for 32 Guineas. My Ld. thanked me 
for it at the Office & seemd pleas’d to have 
it—See Lady Frances Elliot,’* Mr. Elliot so 
much better to go out an airing in his 
Chariot, tho’ he has no Sense of any Thing 
hardly, went at Night to write Ld. Hert- 
fords’ Lr. for signing & tired by then I 
got to Bed—Grandr a little easier for a Day 
or two. 


Sat. 4th. At the Breeches Maker’s to buy 
Geo. a pr. which his Father if he had done 


16Daughter of Thomas Robinson, 1st Lord 
Grantham, she lived at Grove House, Chiswick. 
About 1711 Charles's Grandmother, Mrs. Deane, 
was in the employ of Lord Grantham. ’ 
Francis, Earl of Hertford, Ambassador in 
ris. 
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as he should & might, ought to do—staid at 
My Ld. till past 3, a Council at Whitehall 
when My Ld went to Bushy—at the 
Bedford, & Covent Garden Boxes to see 
Perseus and Andromeda & see Miss David- 
son there, sat with Farrel & Mr. Lovel 
Stanhope 


Sun. 5th. A Rainy sad Day so I sat at 
home, & entertained myself in my own 
Room. hoping to hear from my Mor that 
the Prince has left her £50'* which she 
really deserves for the Trouble She had— 
That & the Bill She must make out will help 
her somewhat 


Mon. 6th. At My Lds. who was in Town 
by 11. my employ there was very constant, 
would I may be as constant when I am 
married, which seems yet far off tho’ never 
out of my Thoughts. No Accts yet come 
of The Prince & Princess of Brunswick, 
People very apprehensive of them as They 
sailed in the tempestious Weather, which 
continues worse than I ever remember it. 
Drank Tea with Mrs. Kitchen 


Tue. 7th. Mr. Weston rather worse. 
Sedgwick does his Business now & assist 
him in it. Wace stays at home on acct. of 
Mrs. Gordon’s Death—Office sadly 
attended, & they think every Body as lazy 
as themselves— 


Thur. 9th. My Ld. desired I would buy 
him a Picture at Hobb for which I bid 52 
Guineas but it sold for 54. his Ldp. com- 
missioned me to go as high as £50, or 50 Gs 
I told him of it at the office & He said it 
was very well, Weston rather better Weather 
worse. Drank Coffee at the Bedford with 
Booth, Pigot, Mr. Buckmaster 


Frid. 10th. A fine Morning I walked in 
the Green Park & see Miss Warner & much 
good Compy there, but I was forced to 
leave them & go to work of which I have 
always Plenty now 


18 “© To Mrs. E. C. Brietzcke the sum of £41.19.4. 
being money distributed by her for the necessaries 
for cleaning and the hire of necessary women to 
attend the several apartments in the said Palace 
during the residence of the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick & his Highnesse’s attendants there also 
for the Basons & sundry other particulars for their 
use aS appears ys the annexed Bill.” (24 Feb. 
1764. Rt. Hon. G. Elliot.) 
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Sat. 11th. Busy at My Leds. till 12, calld 
at Cox’s & Duten’s. Nephew Geoe walkd 
with me in the Gardens, & I bot him some 
fruit, went by & see Miss Pike sitting by 
Mrs. Burnthwaite’s Fireside, & returned 
after I left Geoe at home & see her very 
plain, & must say I like her Face & appear- 
ance very much 


Sun. 12th. At Chapel, & see Miss Pike go 
thro’ the Rooms from Chapel, but She did 
not look dear cruel Girl; If I had but a 
proper Opportunity to speak to her I should 
be happy. walkd in the Park with Jack & 
Maccarta, & Mrs Steinberg. Jack & I 
drank Tea & supped at the Wares 


Mon. 13th. Calld upon Mr. Jenkinson & 
drank a Dish of Tea there. I don’t like 
him, far from it, but one must light the 
Devil sometimes. 


Tues. 14th. Commons sat till 12. last Night 
upon Mr. Wilkes: Nothing but his Affairs 
go on now Staid at Home at Night & playd 
Pope Joan with Mrs. B. & Sists 


Wed. 15th. Commons sat till between 7 & 
8. this Mg. upon Wilke’s Complaint against 
Webb Wood the Messengers & acquitted 
them all—I took a Turn in the Park with 
Schutz, & see Lady Harrington who spoke 
to me & Jack with Misses Chapman Smith 
& Webb 


Thur. 16th. At the play at Drury Lane 
Gallery with Mrs. Steinberg to see the 
Beggar’s Opera 


Frid. 17th. Mr. Weston not better, occa- 
sions much Business for Mr. Sedgwick & 
Self at my Lds. House—Jack & I were at 
Covent Garden Boxes to see the Relapse & 
Perseus & Andromeda. walkd with Miss 
Butcher in the Park this Mg. & Mrs. Mon- 
tagu of the Mews 


Sat. 18th. My Ld. did not go to Bushy till 
1/2 past 3. tiresome so long attendance 
there. walkd with Capt. Holland of the 
60th Regt. who is Surveyer Gen! to Canada 
a clever Man, & sets out soon for his 
Destination—fored to do Business till 11. 
at the Office tonight few attend it now— 


Sun. 19th. At Chapel & walkd in the Park, 
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but sorry never to see Miss Pyke there can 
see other Girls enough that don’t matter— 
Drank Tea with Mr. & Mrs. Farren, not 
at all agreable there, few Things answer— 
went to the Bedford 


Mon. 20th. My Ld. in Town by 11.—hard 
worked every Day now—staid at home the 
remainder of the Evg. & read in my Room 


Tues. 2ist. Wilkes Trials for An Essay on 
Women & reprinting No Britain came on 
& he was found Guilty in both—Loses his 





credit much 


Wed. 22nd. Govrs Ellis & Melville & Grant 
at My Lds. they are very clever Men, I 
hear a good deal by hook or by crook— 
I saw Lady Harrington in the Park who 


oe 


calld me to tell me that I should have a | 


Ticket for Cornely’s'® Friday next for She 


was in Duty bound to oblige me—Poor | 


Woman always very civil or very — but 
She has been very good to me in the main 
—Mr. Weston to be bled this Evg. for 8th. 
Time, at Kensington [illegible]—His Re- 
covery extremely doubtful in my Opinion. 


After dinner which was very late, passed by | 


Miss Pike’s & see her going out in a Chair 
—& see her go up Norfolk Street & beyond 
Covent Garden Playhouse always wretched 
when I see her or think of her to reflect I 
have no Opportunity or hopes of knowing 
her, for I like her Looks extremely & her 
appearance & Manner etc. 


Frid. 24th. February. Calld at Lady Har- 
rington’s who had sent me a Ticket to the 
Office. walkd with Sr. Richd Betenson in 
the Park & Jack & home to Dinner at 
Cornely’s Ball at Night, & see Lady Har- 
rington & Ld. Barrington, they spoke to me 
I can’t help thinking that Carlisle House is 
not a proper place for Women of Credit 


Sat. 25th. At My Lds. till 1/2 past 1. 
then went to the Office, where Wace was 
very free in speaking his sentiments, but 
[blank] Harriot?® was advising me to write 
to Miss Pike, I believe I may but am doubt- 
full not knowing her in the least, any more 
than what I hear, Mr. Cawley says She 
will marry Somebody She likes, and one 
that is not very high born that shall not 


19 The notorious Mrs. Cornely gave Balls and 
Masques at Carlisle House, Soho, from 1763-1778. 
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reproach her for her Birth, which would 
suit me very well. A Snowy Night & very 
cold 


Sun. 26th. A snowy Day, all the Ground 
covered with it. at Chapel & had a Walk 
to Hyde Park but it was not pleasant. & 
sat at Home the rest of the Day, & all the 
Evg. which was a very cold one indeed & 
quite Winterish 


Mon. 27th. My Ld. at home by 11, from 
Bushy. at Drury Lane Gallery to see the 
Royal Shepherd a new Opera & a very 
pretty one, sat with Pocock there 


Tues. 28th. See a Lr. from Sedgwick to 
Weston wherein he says J tremble to think 
of the Time when I am to act in so large 
& important a Sphere without the Support 
of Yt Advice, which evinces that Mr. 
Weston has taken his Leave of Us, tho’ 
not in form— 


Wed. 29th. Sedgwick always employd & 
really has much Business to do, especially 
since Mr. Weston’s Illness; how he will act 
in the whole Department I know not, except 
he has me for assistant to his American 
Business. Attended at the Office at Night, 
tho’ I did not dine till 5. Mr. Morin spoke 
to me of the Inequality of the Clerks 
Attending the Office & of their Work, which 
. =" bad footing & wants much to be 
alter’ 


(To be continued) 


3° Charles’s elder sister. 


THE TWISLETON JUNIUS: 
A SUPPRESSED PASSAGE OF 
JUNIUS RESTORED 


INE of the greatest services to the 

scholarship concerning the eighteenth- 
century polemicist who took the name 
“Junius” was the mammoth volume’ in- 
spired by the Junian interests of Edward 
Twisleton (1809-1874). Twisleton, who was 
aman of considerable means, employed the 
services of a handwriting expert, one 


‘The Handwriting of Junius Professionally 
Investigated (London, 1871). The edition was 
limited to 100 copies because of the great cost 
involved and has never been reprinted. See item 
#1 in my Junius Bibliography (New York, 1949). 
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Charles Chabot,? to prepare a report on 
Junius which was to be based on all the 
extant manuscripts of Junius. The result 
was a folio volume with eighty-eight pages 
of preface (written by Twisleton); 289 pages 
of text (in which Chabot professionally 
examined the extant manuscripts in his 
capacity as handwriting expert); and 267 
plates.» Chabot concluded his investiga- 
tion by fixing the authorship on Sir Philip 
Francis, but this conclusion is liable to all 
the pitfalls that the study of handwriting as 
conclusive evidence entails. The true 
importance of the Twisleton Junius lies in 
the series of plates that it included. 
Twisleton arranged to have all the extant 
manuscripts in Junius’s hand photographed. 
The plates include Junius’s letters to Gren- 
ville and Chatham, all of Junius’s private 
correspondence to Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall (the printer of the Public Advertiser in 
which the letters had originally appeared, 
1769-1772), and a generous sampling of the 
corrected proofsheets of the first authorized 
collected edition of the letters which Junius 
himself had prepared for Woodfall.* 
Obviously, the Twisleton Junius is of prime 
importance in the study of the text of 
Junius, if only as a repository of the 
photo-lithographs of all the extant Junian 
manuscripts. It has, however, never been 
used in the editing of the Junius letters; and 
the reasons are not difficult to perceive. 
Until 1850 editions of the Letters of 
Junius are numerous.’ In that year Henry 
G. Bohn published a new edition in his 
famous Standard Library and this edition 
continued to be published without change 
from the stereotype plates for over fifty 
years (the last impression was in 1910).° 
This edition cleared all other editions from 
the field; in America the edition was pirated 
and in England is served all the needs of a 
Junius audience. When C. W. Everett 
prepared what is still the last edition of the 
Letters of Junius in 1927,’ he reprinted the 


? Chabot is identified as “. . . an Englishman, 
descended from one of the French families with 
which Louis XIV enriched England by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes” (The Handwriting of 
Junius... , p. xi). ; 

3 For the deposit of the manuscripts (largely 
British Museum) see Twisleton’s preface, pp. xix-x]. 

4The manuscripts of the original letters them- 
selves have not survived. 

5 See my Junius Bibliography, Part II, pp. 22-48. 

®Op. cit., item 153. See also my The Bohn 
Libraries (New York, 1951), p. 25. 
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text of Junius’s 1772 edition without any 
notice of the Twisleton volume. And thus 
the Twisleton folio has been ignored and 
forgotten. 

A study of the Twisleton plates will allow 
the restoration of a suppressed passage of 
Junius. In Letter XLH (Twisleton, Cor- 
rected Proof-Sheets, plate 103), Junius 
introduced a passage which Woodfall 
could not print. In this long letter Junius 
added a terrible aspersion on the mother 
of George III, the Princess of Wales, who 
was dying of a breast cancer. At the 
bottom of the proof-sheet, Junius wrote: * 


Nothing keeps her alive but the horrible 
suction of toads:—such an instance of 
divine Justice would convert an Atheist. 
Obviously, Woodfall suppressed the passage. 
By the time the edition of the letters 
appeared (March, 1772), the Princess was 
dead. The passage should appear imme- 
diately following the sentence: 
When all hopes of peace are lost, his 
Majesty tells his parliament, that he is 
preparing, — not for barbarous war, but 
(with all his mother’s softness) for a 
different situation. 


Letters of Junius (London, 1772), II, 136. 
The letter, signed Vindex, the authorship of 
which had been hotly debated throughout 
the nineteenth century, is shown categori- 
cally to be Junius’s, and can be restored 
from Twisleton’s plates, Nos. 16 and 15. 
The Twisleton plates, then, are a sine qua 
non in the editing of Junius. If there is 
small likelihood of a call for a new Junius 
edition, still Twisleton’s massive volume 
should be checked before the text of any 
letter is accepted as complete. 

FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 

Fairleigh-Dickinson University. 

7 Ibid., item 168. 

8 The passage is nowhere published. The practice 
of using toads to cure external cancers is explained 
by Twistleton: ‘The toad was put into a linen 
bag, all but its head; and that was held to the 


[cancer] sore, which the animal sucked greedily” 
(p. xxv). 


WORDS FROM BETSY SHERIDAN’S 
JOURNAL 

ROM September, 1784, to September, 

1786, and from July, 1788, to March, 

1790, Richard Sheridan’s younger sister 

Elizabeth wrote weekly letters—her Journal, 
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she called it—to her married sister Alicia 
LeFanu in Dublin. Most of these letters 
have survived; only a few of them have 
previously been published. Now, in 1960, 
all the surviving letters are published as 
Betsy Sheridan’s Journal, edited by William 
LeFanu, a_ great-great-grandson of the 
recipient. 

The letters are lively and interesting, and 
written in an easy colloquial style. They 
provide several words for O.E.D. of dates 
earlier than previously recorded and some 
words that are not recorded at all. Page 
references in the list below are to William 
LeFanu’s edition (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 


automaton. 1785. [O.E.D. 5. 1796] 
p. 72. Mrs. Dexter . . . says the Goths in 
her neighbourhood had the impudence to 
think of your playing second to that Auto- 
maton Mrs Kennan. 

backward, v. 1789. [Not in O.E.D. in 
sense “send back”; sense “delay” re 
corded 1594.—a.1660, marked Obs.] p. 151. 
I yesterday received yours of the 23d with 
the enclosures which to use your own 
phrase I backward to you. : 

Bagatelle. 1786. [? O.E.D. Bagatelle 2. 
1819.] p. 93. We set out to a House call’d 
St. James’s Palace beyond where the Baga- 
telle was formerly [in Bath]. 

ball dress. 1789. [O.E.D. Ball, sb.* 4. 
1875.] p. 154. I was interrupted by Miss 
Bouverie coming up to shew me her Ball 
dress. 

balloon. 1784. [Not in O.E.D. in this 
sense.] p. 26. I found a Spanish hat was 
what I must bye . . . Even silk Balloons are 
almost out—I have not seen a Cap since I 
came, 

bathing house. 1788. [O.E.D. Suppl. 
Bathing, vbl. sb. 2. 1816.) p. 114. I went 
down to the bathing House where I found 
a great Number of Ladies and Gentlemen 
waiting to take their turn in the Machines. 

beefeaters. 1785. [This sense not in 


O.E.D.] p. 59. Hats tied under the chin, | 


beefeaters etc are not worn by fashionable 
people. 

bell-hangers. 1789. [O.E.D. Bell, sb. 
IV. 12. 1791.] p. 180. I have scribbled thus 
far in the midst of the noise of Bell-hangers 
who are rectifying all negligence of our 
predecessors. 

berth, see birth. 

bird of passage. 1785. [O.E.D. Bird Il. 
7. 1791; fig. sense not recorded] p. 52. 
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Our young Man is I find only a Bird of 
passage SO the Lady will be our only 
dinner companion. 

birth (=berth). 1788. [O.E.D. Berth 6. 
1796.) p. 104. I lay on the floor on ship- 
board ’till the Captain took compassion on 
me and dragg’d my bed out of the birth 
and having made it as well as he could 
settled me on it. 

blue devils. 1785. [O.E.D. Blue devil 2. 
fig. in pl., 1787.) p. 73. I was glad to find 
I could conquer the blue devils, but the 
fact is my mind has been a good deal easier 
of late on my Father’s account than it was 
for many months. 

box office. 1786. {O.E.D. Box, sb.? VI. 
23 bc.) 1812.] p. 77. After we had nearly 
reach’d the Box Office a cry of Pick-pocket 
raised a general confusion. 

ceremony (stand on c.) 1786. [O.E.D. 
Ceremony 3b. 1798; cf. also ¢5.] p. 97. 
We have seen nor heard nothing of Linley, 
which I think odd after the reconciliation, 
particularly as he never stood on ceremony 
with my Father before. 

common cold. 1786. [O0.E.D. Cold, sb. 
4b. 1872.] p. 82. With proper care that 
disorder is now almost less than a common 
cold. 

compensation. 1789. [?0.E.D. 2b. 
1804.] p. 149. Charles will certainly be 
restored to his employment, if as report 
says, it is true he has resign’d, but if the 
Regency proves a short one I fear he must 
lose it without a prospect of any compen- 
sation. 

conversazioné. 1785. [O0.E.D. Conver- 
sazione 3., sense “assembly of an intellec- 
tual character”, 1792.] p. 43. Yesterday 
evening we spent at Mr Vesey’s—a sort of 
conversationé—and reading party. [For 
the sense “conversation of an intellectual 
character”, cf. p. 84 (1786): My Father 
chose to return a visit Dr Kearney had paid 
him and had a conversationé there of an 
hour.] 

curtain. 1788. [O.E.D. Curtain, sb. 1d. 
1889.]  p. 138. Bonnets I see most gener- 
ally worn and some with very deep 
Curtains, The Bonnet itself is small. 

dip. 1788. [First quot. for sense “a 
bathe in the sea” in O.E.D. (s.v. Dip, sb. 1) 
is dated 1874.) p. 114. I never bathed so 
comfortably in my life and find myself 
much revived by my dip. 

dress cloak(s). 1785. [O.E.D. Dress, sb. 
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4 attrib. and Comb. b.; only 19th c. quots.] 
p. 59. Muslin Cloaks are very much worn 
—dress cloaks to go round the waist and 
fall behind like a scarf. p. 62. Last night 
she waS examining my dress cloak and 
ask’d whether I thought it fit to dance in. 

dressy. 1785. [O.E.D. Dressy 2. 1818.} 
p. 59. I have got a Celbridge for the 
Honour of Ireland, these are for walks or 
Church, as a more dressy one I brought 
from London a white Persian Hat. 

entre nous. 1784. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1818.] 
p. 34. The Women here . . . appear to me 
to be full as Handsome as the Irish Women 
and in general have less airs (but this entre 
nous). 

eyes (up to the eyes). 1786. [O.E.D. 2e. 
(sense “ to the utmost limit ”), 1884.]  p. 91. 
Miss or Mrs McCartney who was sitting 
with her poor palsied head dress’d with 
flowers and painted up to the eyes. 

fine lady. 1785. [O.E.D. (as main entry) 
1801.] p. 53. They are people of fortune 
but not fine Ladies which is the sort of 
society I like. 

gala. 1789. [O.E.D. Gala‘ 3. 1800.] 
p. 157. Their Club at Brooks’s is to give 
a grand Gala the 23d. 

game. 1788. {[(O.E.D. 11b. 1848.) 
p. 119. At about six he made his appear- 
ance—Dick not yet arrived and what was 
worse some fish and game he had promised 
to bring was expected for dinner. 

great coat. 1788. [The examples in 
O.E.D. are not specifically of a woman’s 
garment.] p. 138. Great coats made very 
open before to shew the peticoat. 

handkerchief. 1785. [No clear quot. for 
the sense “kerchief worn about the neck ” 
given in O.E.D.] p. 79. The hankerchiefs 
are not so much puff’d out and there is now 
a very pretty sort of hankercheif much 
worn open at the neck and exactly made 
and trim’d like a Boy’s shirt. 

hobnob. 1786. [O.E.D. Hob-nob, v. 18. 
1828.] p.90. My Father’s wine is at length 
arrived and is excellent—he has got Pint 
bottles for himself and has laid in a store 
of English Port for me and hobnobs, so 
much does he think that you have sent him 
superior not only in taste but as a point 
of health. 

idle, v. trans. 1788. [O.E.D. 3. 1826.] 
p. 138. And to compleat all, they beg’d 
him to see another person who idlied him 
two hours more. 
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illustrate. 1784. [O.E.D. Illustrate, v.2, 
marked Obs., last quot. 1748.] p. 51. A 
Mob of a most immense size, simply illus- 
trated with blue or yellow ribbons. 

machine. 1788. [O.E.D. Machine, sb. 
lb. (for “ bathing-machine ”’), 1859.]  p. 114. 
I went down to the bathing House where I 
found a great Number of Ladies and 
Gentlemen waiting to take their turn in the 
Machines. 

M.C. (=Master of Ceremonies). 1790. 
{O.E.D. M, 5b. 1843.) p. 192. It was 
Tyson’s Benefit, and as he is my acquain- 
tance, independant of being M:C:, it was 
but decent that at least one of us should 
appear there. 

netting. 1785. [O.E.D. Net., v.' 1789, 
Netting, vbl. sb. 1872; cf. quot. from Maria 
Edgworth, netting-box, 1801.) p. 58. I 
called at the toyshop and desired my 
purchases to be properly pack’d . . . —there 
is a box for you to put your netting in while 
you work it and to keep it in when you are 
idle, with lock and key. 

night gown. 1788. [O.E.D. Night-gown 
2; marked QObs., last quot. 1778.] p. 138. 
Half dress, Night gown and peticoat with 
fine muslin Aprons—full dress I have not 


seen. 
nineteen to the dozen. 1785. [O.E.D. 
Nineteen 2b. 1852.] p. 63. The Mother 


good humour’d and Civil but talks nineteen 
to the dozen. 

paralytic. 1788. [O.E.D. Paralytic A. 
2. 1818.] p. 121. He had it seems some 
time ago a kind of paralitic attack in his 
head—so violent that his life was in the 
greatest danger. 

pass off. 1788. [O.E.D. Pass, v. 64. b. 
intr., 1886.) p. 107. All pass’d off very 
well—My Father a little stately at first but 
soon thoroughly cordial with his Son. 
p. 141. Our day pass’d off very well—no 
awkwardness or unpleasantness of any 
kind. 

plated. 1789. [O.E.D. adj. 2. 1798 (also 
1686 quot. for copper plated).] p. 182. 
The plated candlesticks will also be very 
useful to us. 


provenance. 1785. [(O.E.D. 1861.] 
p. 61. Miss Anstruther as I before 
mention’d Elegant, fashionable in her 


appearance, but nothing of that provenance 

in her manner that caught me so much in 

Miss Brook. 
reading. 


1790. [O.E.D. Reading, vbl. 
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sb. 2e. 1858] p. 193. The price is a 
Guinea for 4 persons or 4 readings for one 
Person 


sion for myself and Friends to all his 
Readings. 

reading party. 1785. [O.E.D. Reading, 
vbl. sb. 10. 1860.] p. 43. Yesterday even- 


... I had a most civil note from | 
Mr Le Texier enclosing a Card of admis. | 





ing we spent at Mr Vesey’s—a sort of con- | 


versationé—and reading party . . 


. My | 


Father read one or two things which | 


seemed to give the highest delight to the 
company. 

recede. 
1831.] 
just sent off my letter yesterday when Mrs 
Angelo call’d, as usual all life and spirits 
and full of news. 

Rumps. 1786. [This sense not in 
O.E.D.] p. 79. However you may tell her 
as a friend gradually to reduce her Stuffing 
as Rumps are quite out in France and are 
decreasing here but can not be quite given 
up ’till the weather grows warmer. 

sage. 1785. [Not in O.E.D. without 
-coloured, -green.] p. 59. I have one [sc. a 
plume of feathers] for mine [sc. my hat] 
of dark sage, pink and white feathers. 

Sammy (my Sammy). 1789. [Not in 
O.E.D.; cf. upon my sam, s.v. Sam, sb. 2. 
1879.] p. 173. I met the little Boy’s Maid 
frighten’d out of her wits, crying ‘my 
Sammy’ and ‘ fire’ alternately. 

sentimentalizing. 1789. [O.E.D. Senti- 
mentalize, v. 3. vbl. sb. 1861.) p. 184. 
Tickell marries Miss Lee next week and so 
ends his sentimentalising. 

shaving box. 1785. [O.E.D. Shaving, 
vbl. sb. 5; U.S. 1775, U.K. 1841.]  p. 58. A 
shaving box for Mr Lefanu which he must 
have the ingenuity to put in right order so 
as to be glass and box and all. 

skim. 1785. [O.E.D. Skim, v. Tl. 6b. 
1799.] p. 67. This day my Father received 
the pamphlet and Mr L—’s note .. . I had 
only time to skim it over as he wish’d to 
send it to Lord Cremorne. 

stylish. 1785. [O.E.D. 1797.] p. 58. 
My Habit is what they call Pitch coulour— 
a sort of blackish green not beautiful but 
the most stilish now worn. 

tea-drinking. 1785. [O.E.D., s.v. Tea- 
drinker, this sense 1799.] p. 55. When the 
season commences we are to have Balls, 


1788. 


[O.E.D. Recede, v. Sa. | 
p. 107. And now to recede—I had | 


tea drinking &c. p. 56. This evening there — 
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is a little tea drinking to which the Ladies 
press’'d me much to accompany them. 
toilette. 1788. [O.E.D. Toilet, sb. 6. 
1821.] p. 119. Mrs S: andl... had just 
agreed that we would save ourselves the 
trouble of a second toilette when a note 
from Dick changed our whole plan. He 
announced his return to dinner and also a 
visit from the Duke of Norfolk. 
transparency. 1789. [O.E.D. Trans- 
parency 2b. 1807.] p. 167. We enter’d first 
a very fine Gallery paved with different 
sorts of Marble and ornamented with some 
uncommonly fine pillars, lighted with 
coulour’'d Lamps and ornamented with a 
transparency representing the Prince’s Crest 
and devices of the professions of the Two 


Brothers. 
undress, attrib. 1785. [O.E.D. 3. attrib. 
1829.] p. 59. The undress Hats are straw, 


chip or Cellbridge or Cane. 

wisdomation. 1786. [Not in O.E.D.] 
p. 84. I liked Mrs J. Kearney less upon a 
review. There is a great deal too much 
wisdomation about her. 

wistwilly. 1789. [Not in O.E.D_] 
p. 185. I... paid my farewell visit at 
Neligans as we past by the door, and left 
poor Miss Nowlan looking most wistwilly 


after me. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


M. Y. OFFORD. 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


NEW LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT: 1813-1831 
(Continued from ccvi. 19) 


To Edward Bird, 20 May, 1814."° 
Address: Mr Bird/ Artist/ Bristol 
Postmarks: MAY B 20 A 1814; B 23MY 
[23] 181[4] Add: 1/2 
Dear Sir 

I cannot refrain from troubling you once 


10 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Bird 
(1772-1819) was a genre painter. The “ Field of 

evy Chase’, his masterpiece, was bought by 
the Marquess of Stafford for three hundred 
guineas, see Letters, III, 232, n. 5. See also Allan 
Cunningham, Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects (London, 1829- 
1833), II, 242-259, for some account of Bird’s life. 

tt remembered Bird. for he mentions him in a 
letter of 28 August 1825, to Sir George Beaumont, 
Letters, IX, 215. This letter—20 May, 1814— 
appears in A Catalogue of the Collection of Auto- 
graphs formed by Ferdinand Julius Dreer, privately 
Printed (Philadelphia, 1890), II, 98. 
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more to express my extreme satisfaction 
with the Battle field of Chevy Chace" of 
which being a borderer I may perhaps be 
allowd to be in some degree a judge. Upon 
comparing the sketch with which you 
honourd me with the engraving which I 
received the other day by Lady Staffords"? 
kindness my admiration of both is if pos- 
sible increased; and convinces me that my 
curiosity to see how the painting itself 
should correspond with the highly spirited 
sketch ought to have been accompanied 
with no shadow of doubt as to your powers 
of bringing out and finishing the details of 
an undertaking so happily imagind in the 
first conception. 

I have heard with pleasure that your 
distinguished talents are at present engaged 
in embodying for posterity a representation 
of the departure of the King of France for 
his own dominions and his arrival at 
Calais.‘** The modern dress is not favour- 
able for the artist but your genius can 
surmount greater obstacles and every one 
must rejoice in the prospect that events so 
highly honourable to this’* country are 
likely to be given to the eyes of those who 
had not the advantage of seeing the reality. 
Once more Sir accept my best thanks for 
the valuable present you have made Lady 
Staffords print graces my cottage upon 
Tweedside’® and your sketch is to hang 
over my library chimney piece in this 
place’® surrounded by broadswords battle 
axes & targets which may have been at 


Bird 
1—but is 


11 The original sketch in oils was given b 
to Scott—see Letters, XII, 410, n. 
apparently no longer at Abbotsford. 

12 Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland, in her own 
~ (1765-1839), daughter of William, 17th Earl 
of Sutherland, married, 1785, George Granville 
Leveson-Gower, Viscount Trentham, later Mar- 
quess of Stafford. She became Duchess of 
Sutherland in 1833. 

13 For an account of this picture, the difficulties 
with which broke Bird’s spirit, see Cunningham, 
Lives, II, 257. Louis XVIII embarked at Dover 
on 23 April, 1814: see Alphonse de Beauchamp, 
Vie de Louis XVIII (Paris, 1825), II, 3. 

14 The word is given as “our” in Dreer, but it 
is clearly “this”. Dreer punctuates rather more 
heavily than Scott does in the original. 

15 Amédée Pichot records having seen in 1822 an 
engraving of Chevy Chase in the dining-room at 
Abbotsford: see his Historical and Literary Tour 
of a Foreigner in England and Scotland (London, 
1825), II, 370. 

16 Scott must mean his study in Castle Street, 
oe. There was no library at Abbotsford 
in \ 
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Chevy Chace themselves for anything I 
know—I am Sir 


Very truly 
Your much obliged 
Edinr. 20 May humble Servant 
1814 Walter Scott 


To Owen Rees, 23 December, 1816.'’ 
My dear Sir 

The Introduction has only been delayed 
by my continued residence in this place 
which the arrangements necessary in con- 
sequence of some new purchases & of some 
proposed building has protracted long 
beyond the usual period. I have got a 
great number of original papers copied for 
the Appendix & shall go to press for certain 
with the New Year You are sensible it is 
a work which though short in extent costs 
time & trouble and above all many refer- 
ences 
December 23 
Abbotsford 

Mr Rees 


To John Murray, July 1818."* 
Address: Mr Murray 
Dear Sir 

I inclose the article on Childe Harolde’* 
delayed by various circumstances & hastily 
finishd but I will make it better in proof 
I am glad Sir Howard Douglas liked his 
article.” I was afraid I had taken too 


17 Roberts Collection, Haverford College. Owen 
Rees (1770-1837) was partner in Longman and 
Company. Scott is without doubt referring in 
this letter to the introduction to the Border 
Antiquities, and if this is correct the date of the 
letter is 23 December, 1816. During 1816 Scott 
was busy buying the land between Kaeside and 
Cauldshiels Loch and planning the first portion of 
Abbotsford with Skene, Blore and Terry. Indeed, 
the whole contents of the letter fit December 1816. 
On the Border Antiquities see James C. Corson in 
Bibliotheck, i (Autumn 1956). 23-26. 

18M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library. 
For John Murray (1778-1843) see Samuel Smiles, 
A Publisher and His Friends (London, 1891). The 
letter is dated by internal evidence: see notes 19 
and 20 following. 

19Scott’s review of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
Canto IV in the Quarterly Review, xix (April 1818), 
215-232, published in September. 

20Scott’s review of An Essay on the Principles 
and Construction of Military Bridges and_ the 
Passage of Rivers in Military Operations, by 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bt. (London, 1816), 
avveared in the Quarterly Review, xviii (Jan. 1818), 
423-443, published in June. See Letters, V. 109, 
112-113, and Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends, 
II, 9. On the ‘“ Pandaemonian bridge’’ see Sir 
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much freedom with his Pandaemonian 
bridge 

[Part of the letter seems to have been 
cut away.] 
I beg you [at] your very [the manuscript 
has been cut away] inclosed into the post[?]. 
[Endorsed in another hand:] The hand- 
— of Sir Walter Scott J Murray Decr. 
1834 


To William Laidlaw, 14 August, 1818." 
Address: Mr William Laidlaw/ Kaeside/* 
Near Melrose 
Dear Willie 

I write not that I have any thing to say 
but only to request that you will favour me 
with a letter on affairs in general about the 
19th so that I may find it on my arrival at 
Rokeby. Please to put it under cover to 
J. B. S. Morritt Esq. M. P. Rokeby Greta 
Bridge.** I expect to be there on the 2Ist 
The cursed cross posts betwixt this place 
& Teviotdale will probably prevent my 
hearing from home before Monday when 
I leave Drumlanrick but my letters will 
follow me. 
our residence here extremely pleasant—with 
long rides every day which has brought 
Miss Sibil?* to her good behaviour though 
not before she gave me the breadth of my 
back by suddenly whirling round like a pair 
of compasses when I expected no such 
matter. But this land measuring affair will 
hardly take place again as I hope. 


February, 196] 





The weather is delightful & | 


} 
You must have had a tiresome ride after 


we parted & I am sorry you did not come 
on with us to Moffat. 

Will you let me know if money is wanted 
that I may send a cheque I do not like 
labourers to want their pay they cannot 
know the benefit of it unless it is regularly 
received. I shall like to hear about the 


William Gell, Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scotts 


Residence in Italy, 1832, ed. James C. Corson 
(London, 1957), p. 4 and n. 9. 
21 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. For 


Laidlaw (1780-1845), Scott’s faithful friend, steward 
and amanuensis, see D.N.B. See in addition 
Florence A. MacCunn, Sir Walter Scott’s Friends 
(Edinburgh, 1909), pp. 338-349, and W.. Forbes 
aie Scott in Sunshine and Shadow (London, 
1931), pp. 150-174. 

22, A farm on the Abbotsford Estate. Scott 


planted it, but Laidlaw occupied the farmhouse | 


from 1817-1827 and 1830-1832. 
28 (17729-1843), traveller and classical scholar, 
one of Scott’s closest friends. 


24Scott’s pony: see Letters, V, 357, VIII, 410. | 
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harvest & Tom?’ will understand he is to 
take off the pruners when the crop begins 
cutting. 

This is naturally a beautiful country God 
has sent land but the Devil farmers for 
such slothful neglect is rarely witnessd. 
The captain?® has shot five birds besides 
what he may do today. Tell the children 
to write under Mr Morritts cover & so as 
we may find their letter at Rokeby on our 
arrival. I have not settled my route but 
think of skirting the Solway 
Yours truly 
Drumlanrick Castle 
14 August— 


To William Stewart Watson, 30 Novem- 
ber, 1820.7” 
Address: Mr. W. S. Watson 
Mrs, Capt. Watson 
15 Saint Patricks Square 

ss, [illegible] 

ir 

I detaind your letter for a day or two 
being desirous to make inquiry whether in 
gratifying your wish and giving you the 
slender chance of success with the war- 
office which putting my name to your peti- 
tion might have I should not do something 
intrusive & improper and I am rather con- 
firmd in my own opinion that it would be 
so by that of my friends to whom I have 
stated the question. There can be no good 
reason why an individual wholly uncon- 
nected with the Duke of York should 
presume to make such a request to him and 
there is very little likelihood why when his 
royal Highness has on his list so very many 
young men whom he is desirous of provid- 


Walter Scott 


25 For Tom Purdie (17672-1829), Scott’s faithful 
servant, see Letters, passim and especially XI, 
256, and Journal passim. See also Archibald 
Stalker, “Sir Walter’s Friend and Tyrant, Tom 
Purdie”, Chambers’s Journal, 7th Series, x (Aug. 
1920), 485-488, reprinted as chapter 11 of his The 
Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott (London, 1921), 
and MacCunn, pp. 350-355. 

26 Adam Ferguson (1771-1855), knighted 1822, 
Deputy Keeper of the Regalia in Scotland 
(appointed 1818), Scott’s close friend: see Mac- 
Cunn, pp. 327-337. 

27 Roberts Collection, Haverford College. 
William Stewart Watson (1800-1870), son of Cap- 
tain Andrew Watson, painted miniatures of Sir 
Walter Scott and his family at Abbotsford in 
1823 and used them for his large picture ‘“ Sir 
Walter Scott and his friends at Newark Castle”. 

atson was an artist by profession and I do not 
rd what post he wanted through the War 
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ing for he would pass these over to select 
a gentleman only because he is recom- 
mended by a Scotch Man of Letters 

It is very natural for you to look to every 
side for assistance So far as I am con- 
cernd I should be glad to be of service to 
you where | either have interest or could 
make application with propriety But this 
plan comes under neither of these circum- 
stances I am Sir your obedient Servant 


Walter Scott 
Edint 30 November 
1820 
I inclose the petition to the terms of which 
there can be I think no objection so far as 
you are concernd. 


To S. C. Michell, 12 March, 1821.7* 
Address: S. C. Mitchell Esq/ 18 Queen 
Square/ Bloomsbury 
Postmark: 10 o’clock 13 MR 1821 [partly 
illegible] 

Sir Walter Scott with most respectful thanks 
for the honor done to him returns the 
Ticket for Saint Patricks festival and regrets 
he cannot have the honor to dine with the 
Society as he returns to Scotland on Satur- 
day?® 

Waterloo Hotel [London] 

Monday 


From Miss Sophia Dumergue, 27. Decem- 
ber, 1823.°° 
Address: Sir W. Scott, Bart./ Abbotsford / 


Melrose/ N.B. 
London Decber 27th 1823 
My dear Sir Walter, 

I would not send a letter to my old friend 
Lady Scott by her Son Walter*’ as he would 
be able to give a very good account of us 
which would save her the trouble of reading 
my M.S. which I always fear must be 
destitute of interest, now I am troubling 


28 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The correct 
spelling of the name is Michell. He was secretary 
of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. The 
dinner to which Scott was invited was held on 
Saturday, 17 March, with the Duke of Wellington 
in the chair, at the City of London Tavern. 
Advertisements for the dinner appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle, 3 and 5 March, and a full 
report in the issue for 19 March. 

2917 March. Actually, Scott did not leave until 
6 April: see Letters, VI, 408. 

30 National Library of Scotland. Miss Sophia 
Dumergue (17682-1831), daughter of Charles 
Dumergue (d. 1814), early friends of Lady Scott 
(1770-1826) before her marriage. 

31 Scott’s elder son (1801-1847). 
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you upon a selfish motive, having been 
applied to by a good & particular friend to 
obtain if possible from my “ friends on the 
other side of the Tweed” a letter or letters 
of introduction to Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras,*? for her Son Mr 
Michael French, a very deserving well 
educated young Man, who went to Madras 
last Spring as a professor of Law, his 
Father is a most respectable old gentleman, 
an ex-Captain in the India Service, he & 
his family are every way worthy of protec- 
tion & patronage, & I shall feel extremely 
grateful if you can procure me the letter 
in question the pleasure I know you experi- 
ence in serving your friends & of being 
useful to the rising generation emboldens 
me to make this request, & if at the same 
time another could be procured for my 
young Cousin Henry Dumergue it would 
add greatly to the obligation, I assure you 
he will not discredit your recommendation, 
having just left Hertford with the greatest 
credit which you will see if you will take 
the trouble of inspecting the Asiatic Regis- 
ter, his passage is taken in the Lady 
Melville which sails in February. I 
imagine you know that Mrs Carpenter*® 
is now in our Neighbourhood, she appears 
in better health but as forlorn as ever, we 
endeavour but in vain to make her sociable. 
This summer we went to Margate & on 
our return fulfilled a long made promise of 
visiting Miss Boulton** chez elle, our stay 
there was much shortened by the severe 
indisposition of our dear Nickey,*> who 
judged it prudent to return as soon as she 
was able to travel, she is now thank God 
as well as ever, but still more convinced of 
her inability to take long journies than ever, 
therefore she bids me say, that you must 
come & see her & that she quite longs to 
have that pleasure, indeed it is an age since 
we have seen you, or {I may say) heard of 
you, but when la Renommee is silent about 
you I conclude you are all well, for Lady 
Scott is so very bad a correspondent that 
from her I know nothing We shall be 


32 (1761-1827), governor of Madras: see D.N.B. 

33 Mrs. Carpenter was the widow of Charles 
Carpenter (1772-1818), brother of Lady Scott. 

34 Perhaps a daughter of Matthew Boulton, the 
associate of James Watt. . 

35 Jane Nicolson, companion to Lady Scott 
before her marriage. Her sister, Sophia Nicolson, 
was house-keeper to the Dumergues. See Sir 
H. J. C. Grierson, Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (London, 
1938), p. 46. 
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‘most happy to give the two Walters a bed 
in our Domicile on their return to their 


February, 196] | 


respective Colleges, but beg that they will | 


give us due notice of their arrival. Pray 


my dear Sir Walter accept for yourself & | 
distribute to Lady Scott & the rest of your | 


family including Mrs. J. Lockhart** our 
sincere good wishes for many happy years 
to be granted you & with our love & 
regards remain my dear Sir with sincere 


esteem 
Yrs Faithfully 
S. Dumergue 
All well in Albemarle 
Street & send kind 
regards*’ 


To Miss Sophia Dumergue, 1 February, 
1824.** 
Address: Miss Dumergue 
{Endorsed in another hand:] Feb 1824 
Sir Walter Scott 
{In Scott’s hand at the top of the sheet:] 
Charlotte sends her kind love to Nickie 
Jane 
My dear Miss Dumergue 

I send the two promised letters and | 


have not the least doubt that Major Mac: ' 


Donald*® will be kind to the Griffins*® in 
question & to Dumergue in particular He 
can introduce them to Sir Thos Munro as 
easily as any one. 

I have been delayed a little from the 
illness of a brother in office whose duty I 
had to perform and also from the worry 
arising out of Sophia’s illness*’ She is now 


thank God recovering to good purpose but 


it is only since yesterday morning. 
I inclose a letter to Mrs Carpenter® 


36 Sophia Scott Lockhart (1799-1837). 

37 The residence of her nephew Charles 
Dumergue. 

38 Roberts Collection, Haverford College. Sunday 
was 1 Feb. The date of the letter is, therefore, 
1 Feb. 1824, for Scott writes (Letters, VIII. 171) 
on 6 February that Walter “went back ... 4 
week since”. 

39 Almost certainly Sir John Kinneir (1782-1830), 
originally Macdonald, who took 


his mother's | 


name; in the service of the East India Company, | 


traveller, dinlomatist. 

40 According to O.E.D., “Europeans _ newly 
arrived in India and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways’, ie. Michael French and Henry Dumergue. 

41 Mrs. Lockhart gave birth to a daughter on 


31 January, but the child lived only a couple of ‘ 


days: see Letters, VIII, 163. 
42 The letter to Mrs. Carpenter is in Letters, 
VIII, 161-162. 
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Readers’ Queries 





FRANCIS TOWNE (1739-1816).—I am 
writing a life of Francis Towne (1739- 

1816), the celebrated landscape painter. 

Although he is said to have been born 
in Exeter where he lived the greater part 
of his life, I have not been able to verify 
this. He is not recorded in the cathedral 
registers, nor in the registers of Dissenters 
born in the city. He was married in Exeter, 
and interred in Heavitree churchyard. Nor 
have I been able to discover who were his 
parents. It is singular that an artist who 
was eminent in his time, and knew many 
distinguished persons both in Exeter and 
London, should remain so obscure as to 
birth and parentage. 

I am wondering if any readers could 
throw some light on this problem. 


ADRIAN Bury. 
37 Eashing Point, 
Wanborough Drive. 
Roehampton, S.W.15. 


FRENCH COLOURS.—I am at present 
engaged in studying French colours 
and would be grateful if any reader could 
tell me what colour is represented by the 
following terms, or give me sources of 
reference: algue, couleur d’amourette, 
baise-moi-ma-mignonne, buvard, caraibes, 
dragée, espagnol malade, fleur de seigle, 
couleur de la nation, roy or couleur du roy, 
and torrent. 
I would also like to know the linguistic 
origin of the word “ pinchard”, and the 
semantic development of the colour 


“tango”. A. C. STIMPSON. 
39 Cornwall Road, Walsall. 


L}TTLEHALES.—Can anyone help to 

trace the connexion between the 
English and American branches of the 
Littlehales family? There is evidence that 
a William Littlehales came to open coal 
mines in Pennsylvania, probably in the 
1830s. He may have come from Shrop- 
shire or Winchester, and his father’s name 
may have been Richard. 


FRANK SHIVERS. 


1404 Bolton Street, 
Baltimore 17, Md., U.S.A. 
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PLACE-NAME INDEX TO BIRCH.—In 

the Preface to H. Harrison’s Surnames 
of the United Kingdom, 1912-18, is men- 
tioned Edward Smith’s valuable MS. Index 
of Place Names in Birch’s Cartularium 
Saxonicum. Was this ever printed? If 


not, where is it? T. R. THomson. 
Cricklade, Wilts. 


HE BUTLERS OF CLARE.—In Burke’s 
Peerage, 10\ist edition, 1956, in the 
article (pp. 703-706) on the Irish Barons of 
Dunboyne, it is stated that the present 
Baron is descended in the male line from 
Edward Butler of Clare, County Tipperary, 
fourth son of James, 2nd Lord Dunboyne. 
The son and heir of Edward Butler of Clare 
was James Butler whose wife was Janet, 
daughter of Captain John Cantwell. Only 
one child of James and Janet (Cantwell) 
Butler is mentioned, namely Edward Butler 
of Clare. 

Can anyone give me a complete list of 
the children of James and Janet? 

Edward Butler, the 2nd of Clare (eldest 
son of James and Janet) is stated to have 
had an eldest son, James Butler, (Catholic) 
Archbishop of Cashel (d. 1774) and a 
younger son, Michael Butler. 

Whom did Edward Butler (the 2nd) of 
Clare marry and had he other children than 
the aforenamed James and Michael? 

Who were the children of this Michael 
Butler and his wife, Mary O’Leary, other 
than his eldest son, James Butler of Crag- 
nagowra, County Clare? 

Who were the children of James Butler 
of Cragnagowra and his wife, Bridget 
Sheehy other than their eldest son, James, 
who succeeded in 1800 as the 13th Baron 
Dunboyne? 

EpGarR HouGHTON CANTWELL. 

15 Bank Street, Princeton, 

New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TUART CONNEXIONS.—In Henrietta 
Taylor’s Prince Charlie’s Daughter, 
London, 1950, at p. 80, occurs a summary of 
a letter written on 15 March, 1786, by 
Charlotte, Duchess of Albany, at Rome to 
her mother, Clementina Walkinshaw, Coun- 
tess d’ Alberstorff, in Paris. In this letter, 
Charlotte says that she has just made 
friends with a Scots relative of her mother’s. 
This relative is the niece of a Seton and is 
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now married to a Cicciapotchi who was 
born Stuart and is now living in Italy. 

Who was this person and how was she 
related to Clementina Walkinshaw? Was 
Clementina a relative of any branch of the 
Seton family? If so, which one? 

Facing p. 128 in Miss Taylor’s book is a 
reproduction of a portrait of Katherine 
(Patterson) Walkinshaw, mother of Clemen- 
tina. This was painted by John Seton and 
is now in the National Gallery, Edinburgh. 
Was John Seton a relative of the sitter? 
If so, how? What is known of him? 

2. In an appendix to her book, Miss 
Taylor says that a life of Count Roehen- 
start, natural son of the Duchess of Albany, 
was to be published in the U.S.A. by a 
Professor Sherburne. Who is Professor 
Sherburne? Did he ever publish the pro- 
posed life of Roehenstart? 


EpGAR HOUGHTON CANTWELL. 


15 Bank Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


ILLIAM VIZARD.—I am anxious to 
obtain detailed information about 
William Vizard who opened a colliery at 
Hoyland, in South Yorkshire, about the 
year 1842. 

He had two sons, William, and Henry 
Brougham, and both were parsons. His 
wife, Mary, is buried underneath the altar 
in the church of Langford, Lechlade, Glos. 
She died, or was buried, on 7 January, 1833. 
In the church register William Vizard’s 
address is given as New Street Spring 
Gardens, London. 

In 1842 when he bought land in Hoyland 
for a colliery railway, his address, according 
to the registration in Wakefield, was still 
New Street Spring Gardens, Middlesex. In 
the same year some of his correspondence 
about the colliery is addressed from Little 
Farringdon, Berkshire, and some from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

I have had kind assistance from Messrs. 
Vizard, Oldham, Crowder & Cash, Solici- 
tors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but they are not 
certain that this William Vizard was a 
member of their firm. 

William Vizard made his will in 1857, 
and it was registered at Wakefield on 14 
January, 1860, when, I think, he was dead. 
The will is signed by Dan! Leggat and 
Edmund Blogg, clerks to Messrs. Vizard & 
Garnham, Solicitors, of 5 Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields. This was the name at that time of | 
the firm which is now Messrs. Vizard, | 
Oldham, Crowder & Cash. 
In 1884 William Harry Shakespeare 
Vizard sold the estate in Hoyland. 
The firms of Vizard & Son, of Mon. | 
mouth, and Mr. Gervasse Vizard, of Salis. | 
bury, have also been unable to identify the | 
William Vizard in question. He had a 
brother called Henry. This is all the in- 
formation I have about him. I should be 
grateful for any information about his 
profession, how he came to own an estate 
in Hoyland, details of the sinking and open. 
ing of the colliery, who were his partners in 
the colliery, when he severed his connexion 
with it, and when and where he was born, 
when and where he died, and who were his 
parents, and who are his descendants. 


ARTHUR K. CLAYTON. 


15 King Street, Hoyland Common, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 


OURCE WANTED.—About _ sixteen 
years ago I ran across a brief quota- 
tion from a classical author. As I recall, it 


eee 


was a complaint made by a Roman general, 


which runs roughly as follows: 

It has come to my attention that a great 
number of recommendations are being 
made in Rome on how the war against the 
Parthians should be conducted. To these 
persons I offer this suggestion: if you have 
ideas to contribute to winning the war | 
suggest you come out and join the army 
where they can be put into practice ... 
swords worn in Rome win no battles. 

I should be glad to have the exact quota- 


tion. MICHAEL MCKone. 


137 East 56 Street, 
New York 22, New York. 





(Continued from page 70) 


Walter could not tell me her address He set 
off yesterday as large as life at 5 in the 
morning but this I fancy will reach you 
before him 
Always yours 
most truly 
Walter Scott 
Sunday 
Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


Boston University. 
(To be concluded) 
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Replies 





TORMALONG” (ccv. 114, 435).—It 
has been generally supposed that the 
original character immortalized in this very 
beautiful shanty was Captain John Willis, 
a London ship master and owner, of 
Scottish descent, with offices off Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., who flourished in the 
early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. His 
son, Captain John Willis, junior, was the 
famous owner for whom the Cutty Sark 
was built in 1869, known always as “ Old 
White Hat” from the white top hat which 
he invariably wore. 

This legend is referred to in “‘ The Seven 
Seas Shanty Book” by John Sampson, 
arranged for piano by S. Taylor Harris, 
with a foreword by John Masefield, pub- 
lished by Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., London, 
in 1927. It is dedicated by the author “ To 
my fellow members of the Seven Seas Club, 
and to all who go down to the sea in ships, 
especially those who served their time in 
the old sailing ships, to whom these songs 
will recall many pleasant memories”. It is 
essentially an old shell-back’s shanty book, 
not a concert hall collection. 

In his Introduction to “ Mister Storma- 
long”, the editor writes: ‘‘ This is a fitting 
Requiem to honour and commemorate 
the passing of a great sailor, and has a 
wonderful air. 

“I have heard that the prototype of this 
noble shanty was old John Willis, a famous 
early Victorian London ship master and 
owner, whose son was the John Willis 
known as ‘Old White Hat’, and who will 
be remembered chiefly as the owner of the 
famous Cutty Sark” 

Verses 5 and 6 run: 


Solo: I wish I was old Stormy’s son, 

Chor: To my way, we'll storm along, 

Solo: I'd build a ship both stout and strong, 
Chor: Ay, ay, ay, Mister Stormalong. 

Solo: I'd build a ship of a thousand ton, 

Chor: To my way we'll storm along, 

Solo: one give gy ey lots of rum, 

Chor: Ay, ay, ay, Mister Stormalong. 


There are various versions, and some 
times verses 5 and 6 above are combined, 
aS are those which I learnt, but “old 
Stormy” was John Willis the elder; “old 
Stormy’s son” was “White Hat Willis”: 
and the “ ship of a thousand ton” was the 
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Cutty Sark. Her gross tonnage was in fact 
963 tons. 


Another earlier reference in R. R. 
Terry’s “The Shanty Book”, Part I, 
London, 1921, from which Professor 


Ridley quoted in his original “ Query”, 
shows that the version Runciman Terry 
gives as a Windlass and Capstan Shanty he 
entitles “Stormalong John”, and in his 
notes the editor writes (page xiv): “* This is 
one of the many shanties with *‘ Stormy’ as 
their hero. Whatever other verses were 
extemporized, those relating to digging his 
grave with a silver spade, and lowering him 
down with a golden chain, were rarely 
omitted. Other favourite verses were: 
(a) I wish I was old Stormy’s son. 
(b) I'd build a ship of a thousand ton. 

Who ‘Stormy’ was is undiscoverable, but 
more than a dozen shanties mourn him”. 

Mr. John Munday, the Museum’s Librar- 
ian, has also drawn my attention to a 
reference in “ The Music of the Waters—A 
Collection of the Sailors’ Chanties, or 
Working Songs of the Sea, of all Maritime 
Nations” by Laura Alexandrine Smith, 
published by Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., 
London, 1888. In this she writes: “ ‘Old 
Stormy’ is a mythical character often men- 
tioned in sailors’ songs. Who Stormy was, 
and why he received that evident nickname, 
even the most profound and learned chanty- 
men always confessed themselves unable to 
explain. The oldest of these songs is rather 
the best of them. The second one contains 
a hint of decidedly negro origin in the word 
‘Massa’, and suggests that perhaps the 
legend of ‘Stormy’ is an African rather 
than a nautical myth. 


Solo: Old Stormy he is dead and gone: 

Chor: To me, way, hay, storm along John! 

Solo: Old Stormy he is dead and gone: 

Chor: Ah, ha! come along, get along, storm 
along John. 

Solo: Old Stormy he was a bully old man: 

Chor: To me, way, you storm along. 

Solo: Old Stormy he was a bully old man: 

Chor: Fi-i-i, massa, storm along. 


This is a great favourite, and often sung 
after a gale of wind. 


Solo: Old Storm Along is dead and gone, 
Chor: Ay, ay! ay! Mr. Storm Along! 
Solo: When Stormy died, I dug his grave, 

I dug his grave with a silver spade, 

I hove him up with an iron crane, 

And lowered him down with a golden 

chain, 

Old Storm Along is dead and gone. 

Chor: Ay! ay! ay! Mr. Storm Along. 
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Each line is repeated twice. The solemnity 
of the air and the mock-seriousness of the 
words have a most comical effect, and re- 
minded me very much, when I heard them 
sung, of the tale of ‘The Death of Cock 
Robin,’ the well-known favourite of the 
children’s picture-books. I have since come 
across a somewhat different version of the 
words of this chanty, in which ‘Stormy’ 
was written ‘Starmy’, and of which the 
ending was: 


Solo: We carried him along to London town, 

Chor: Starm Along, boys, Starm Along. 

Solo: We carried him away to Mobille Bay, 

Chor: Starm Along, boys, Starm Along.” 
Frank G. G. CARR. 

Director, 


National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, London, S.E.10. 


“@yRNARY” (ccv. 463).—I remember 
this word being used by middle-aged 
and elderly people (mainly, I believe, of the 
working-class) in mid-Kent about forty or 
forty-five years ago. At the time I thought 
it was a mispronunciation of ordinary. I 
do not think it was used by younger people, 
so it was probably a survival from the 
speech of an earlier generation, but I am 
sure it was a natural, native idiom. The 
people who used it at the time I am speak- 
ing of were not the kind who would have 
been influenced by American English.’ 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


19 Norwood Road, 
Sheffield 5. 


1There is plenty of evidence in E.D.D. for 
ornary, ornery, arnary, etc., in dialectal use in this 
country.—Ebp. 


7 ALKING TOGETHER” (ccv. 465). 

—The O.E.D. reference given for 
this expression is Walk v.* II. 5j., and the 
first quotation for any form of it is from 
Miss Yonge herself, in 1876: “There is a 
semi-engaged state of ‘ walking ’ with a man 
on trial”. But “walk with” can be pushed 
back beyond that. In David Copperfield 
(1849), ch. 5, Mr. Barkis asks concerning 
Peggotty, “Sweethearts; no person walks 
with her? ” 

Epp. 
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LA DEFAITE DES SANS-CULOTTES: 
MOUVEMENT POPULAIRE _ ET 
REACTION BOURGEOISE EN L’AN 
Ill, by Kare D. Tonnesson. Presses 
Universitaires d’Oslo: Librairie R. 
Claireuil, Paris, 1959; pp. xix, 456; price 
not stated. 

JN spite of the researches of Mathiez and 

Lefebvre, it remains generally true that 
the Thermidorian reaction has received less 
attention from historians than it deserves, 

Mr. Kare D. Tonnesson’s study deals with 

a single but important aspect of French 

history between Thermidor Year II (July 

1794) and Prairial Year III (June 1795) 

the decline into political impotence of the 

Parisfan sans-culottes, whose support in 

1793 had enabled the Jacobins to overthrow 

the Girondins and to wield effective power 

through the Committee of Public Safety. 

Unlike Mathiez and Lefebvre, he views the 

period, as he says, from below rather than 

from above, from the angle of the menu 
peuple of the capital rather than from that 
of the politicians of the Convention: his 


principal source material is drawn from the | 
surviving records of the Paris Sections, 
the | 


which, after the suppression of 
Commune by the Thermidorians, were the 
only constitutional organs for the expression 
of opinion in the city. There are many 
gaps in this material, and it is not easy to 
construct from it a valid or coherent 
account of the capital as a whole; but 
Tonnesson has been scrupulously careful 
not to strain the evidence, and his interpre- 
tations are convincing if not conclusive. 


He regards the overthrow of _ the 


~~ 





—— 


Hébertists in the spring of 1794, rather than | 


the fall of Robespierre in July, as the | 
turning-point in the history of the Parisian | 


sans-culottes. In the early summer of 1794 


satel 


it was already apparent that the majority of | 


the Jacobins had no real enthusiasm for the 
policy of economic controls which had been 
introduced in response to Parisian pressure, 


and with the removal of the danger of | 
foreign invasion after the victory of Fleurus 


in June the government had less need to 
make concessions to opinion in the capital. 


> 


Robespierre and his colleagues tried 0 | 
enforce restraints on wages as well as OM | 
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prices, and thereby aroused the hostility of 
many of the wage-earners in Paris, whose 
acquiescence in Robespierre’s fall, Rudé 
has suggested, was due to the hope that it 
would allow wages to resume their upward 
course unchecked. 


After Thermidor the policy of economic 
control embodied in the General Maximum 
was first modified and then virtually aban- 
doned. The supporters of economic free- 
dom argued that the removal of controls 
would facilitate the flow of supplies to the 
towns; but in fact the supply position 
became markedly worse in the winter of 
1794-5 and France experienced to the full 
the evils of inflation. Paris probably 
suffered less than other towns, since the 
government made special provisions for 
feeding the capital. But the bread ration 
allotted to the citizens at a controlled price 
was usually insufficient for their needs, even 
when the rations were honoured—which 
they frequently were not. 

This economic distress, as Mr. Tgnnesson 
shows, had varying political repercussions. 
In some quarters there was a revival of 
Royalism: “when we had a king, we had 
bread.” Some Parisians called for a return 
to the methods of the Terror—with food- 
hoarders and speculators as the destined 
victims. But in the traditionally radical 
sections, especially those of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, the sans-culottes set their 
hopes on the revival of the Commune and, 
above all, on the implementation of the 
democratic Constitution of 1793. 


Mr. Tgnnesson examines in detail the 
sectional activities which culminated in the 
insurrections of Germinal and Prairial Year 
III (March and June 1795), and seeks to 
discover what share the Jacobin remnant in 
the Convention had in them. If his con- 
clusions are the expected ones—that the 
journées were primarily bread riots, and 
that their ineffectiveness resulted mainly 
from lack of coherent planning and leader- 
ship—he brings to light much interesting 
detail in support of them; and his analysis 
of the social background of the rioters, like 
Rudé’s recent picture of “ The Crowd in the 
French Revolution”, shows that the 
popular movement of these years cannot be 
Written off in terms of Taine’s “‘ mob”. The 
indecision of the Jacobin members of tne 
Convention and their unreadiness to take 
advantage of the situation created by the 
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insurrections, argue against their having 
fomented them; but Mr. Tgnnesson makes a 
plausible case in support of Buonarroti’s 
assertion that the movement of Prairial was 
planned by the political prisoners in the du 
Plessis prison. Once in motion, however, 
the rising of 1 Prairial had no generally 
recognized leadership and was under no 
single control; there was no effective co-op- 
eration between the sections; no strong 
party or group in the Convention needed 
the sans-culottes as allies; and _ the 
bourgeoisie, particularly strong in the 
western section of the city, had recovered 
the nerve which they had temporarily lost 
in the Year II. Moreover, the Thermi- 
dorians did not scruple to employ regular 
troops in the defence of the Convention 
against the insurgents. The failure of the 
insurrections of the Year III involved the 
eclipse of the Parisian menu peuple as a 
— force—an eclipse which lasted till 
1830 

Besides the records of the Sections and 
of the popular societies, the author has 
drawn on the archives of the Convention, 
the government Committees, and the Police, 
and on a wide range of secondary sources. 
His critical bibliography, map and indexes 
are exemplary, and the few typographical 
errors in the book are without significance. 


J. M. TAYLor. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL 
PHRASES, 1820-1880, by Archer Taylor 
and Bartlett Jere Whiting. Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958; pp. xxii, 418; 
£3 15s. 

E title “dictionary” for lists of 
proverbial sayings, is somewhat mis- 
leading, since it invites the reader to test 
the work by thinking of proverbs, and then 
looking to see whether or not they have 

been included. The assumption is that a 

dictionary should contain all the proverbs 

there are, and that omissions would indicate 
serious lacks. Accordingly, the following 

are randomly selected proverbs which I 

found lacking in this volume: 


In the dark all cats are gray 


See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you’ll have good luck. 


Soon ripe, soon rotten. 
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Yet to blame the authors for these or other 
omissions would be a misunderstanding of 
the way in which proverb lists are always 
made. The inclusion of all proverbs is too 
vast a task—particularly if the collection 
includes items merely on the edge of the 
proverbial—to be attempted by the means 
ordinarily available to scholars. The only 
way in which total inclusiveness could be 
accomplished would be to collect from a 
sampling of English so large that it reached 
the point at which any proverbial saying 
taken down would be almost certain to 
repeat an item already recorded. Instead, 
collectors of proverbs wisely elect to work 
with a smaller, closed corpus. Thus the fact 
that the three proverbs listed above are not 
included in the Taylor-Whiting Dictionary, 
merely means that none of the authors in 
their list of sources written between 1820 
and 1880 happened to use them. The only 
possible complaint would be that, in an 
ideal world, it might be advantageous to 
have some other title for collections of this 
sort than dictionary. Another title might 
avoid a misleading assumption that books 
of this type have the inclusiveness charac- 
teristic of the O.E.D. In a world far from 
ideal, the reader can only judge that the 
large numbers of items under most headings 
show the care and thoroughness with which 
the corpus was read. 

Like most proverb collectors, Taylor and 
Whiting have solved the difficulty of in- 
clusiveness, yet also like most collectors, 
they meet another and more basic difficulty 
which they do not solve. That is the defini- 
tion of the class of things called proverbs, 
and the exclusion of other things from that 
class. Not that Taylor and Whiting are 
not conscious of the difficulty, and not that 
they do not wrestle with it. For instance, 
they say of earlier collections and col- 
lectors: ‘These authorities offer no defini- 
tion of a proverb save the pragmatic one 
of inclusion ” (p. ix). The closest approach to 
a definition that Taylor and Whiting offer 
is the following carefully loose description: 


A proverb—and here we are including all 
the varieties such as comparisons, phrases, 
and Wellerisms—summarizes a situation 
and in its own inimitable way passes 
some sort of judgment on it or charac- 
terizes its essence. This is perhaps the 
true inwardness of the proverbial genre. 
... It can be best illustrated by constrast- 
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ing proverbial materials that we have 
included with traditional materials that 
we have rejected. Both ‘Once in a blue 
moon” and “Once upon a time” are 
traditional statements regarding time, 
The former we would regard as prover- 
bial, while rejecting the latter. Both are 
short, plain, common, and old, but 
‘““Once upon a time ” is neither figurative 
nor true (i.e., applicable to a_ present 
situation and summarizing it). (p. xi) 


The description given certainly enlightens 
the reader as to a number of characteristics 
of the proverb, but equally certainly leaves 
him doubtful about where the proverbial 
leaves off. In fact, I think it left the com- 
pilers doubtful about where to leave off, 
since they lean towards including many 
things which are only doubtfully proverbial, 
For instance, under the heading rock, the 
entries are: (1) cold as... (2) firm as... 
(3) hard as ... (4) immovable as... 
(5) sound as... (6) forehead like... 
(7) strong as... (8)... he split on (9) 
stood up like... A net spread so wide 
as this brings in much information useful, 
for instance, to the student of sequences 
which characterize English style or styles. 
Some of it certainly is useful to the student 
of the form and content of proverbs, yet I 
doubt if all nine of these entries are capable 


of being set off from merely casual utter- | 


“ 


ances like “hot as yesterday”, or “ pretty 
as the dickens”. Six of the entries quoted 
above are of the type of comparison, all of 
the structure 

(as) adjective as (determiner) noun. 
To say that an utterance conforms to this 


structure is no more than to say that it is | 


a comparison, and does not set up any 
special sub-class for which there is reason 
to use the name proverbial comparison. | 
suggest that a defining characteristic for the 


~ 








or 


proverbial comparison should be sought in | 


some observable formal quality, perhaps in 
alliteration, as in “ dead as a doornail”, or 
“bold as brass”. By such an approach, 


working from grammatical and rhetorical 


structure, I believe that definitions of the 
various sub-classes of proverbs (at least) 
could be built up. A definition would 
surely be useful, if for no other reason 
than that all students of the subject have 
said that definition is difficult. F 
definition is achieved, however, we will 
have to be content with books like this one, 


Until a | 
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which is informative and useful, and which 
surely gathers together a body of material 
wide enough to be the basis of a definition. 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL. 


WILLIAM COWPER OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE, ESQUIRE, by Charles Rys- 
kamp. Cambridge University Press, 
1959; pp. xvii, 275; 30s. 


THE first biographer of William Cowper 

was of course the poet himself, and it 
is scarcely surprising that his prolific and 
admirably varied correspondence, with its 
Augustan blend of urbane commentary and 
mildly romantic musing, should have proved 
the basic source of what has now become a 
leading theme of biographical studies. 
There were, as Dr. Ryskamp reminds us, 
more than thirty nineteenth-century bio- 
graphies, and this is the fifth full-length 
study since 1930, apart from a large number 
of shorter articles concerning Cowper the 
man. Commentary on Cowper seems 
always veering to the biographical; possibly 
because—as Mr. D. J. Enright has recently 
remarked—it is not easy to find much to say 
about the poetry itself. Dr. Ryskamp is too 
modest a writer to claim that his study 
brings us much closer to Cowper the poet. 
His main concern is implied in his sugges- 
tion of ‘“‘ Facts and Problems ” as a sub-title. 
The fact that many portraits of Cowper fall 
short of this objective standard underlies 
Dr. Ryskamp’s statement of the need that 
has prompted him to an unusually full 
notation of sources—that is, to establish 
“ the origins of the chains of information 
and myth” that have here become so 
entangled. Dr. Ryskamp has, in fact, 
presented a life, not a portrait. This might 
reasonably be termed a novelty in Cowper- 
ean studies; Dr. Ryskamp regards it 
modestly as a concern for setting down the 
facts, and leaving others to form more 
colourful conclusions. 

The study of Cowper’s early life is itself 
an unusual biographical concern. His 
formative years were unremarkable, and 
are not even particularly interesting. They 
were not—unlike the later creative period— 
well-documented by Cowper himself, and 
often the scant information in his letters 
suffered Hayley’s editorial suppression, in 
deference to Lady Hesketh’s fear of reviving 
Theadora’s memories of the _ ill-fated 


_ engagement to cousin William. Not, indeed, 


until that sad chapter of the “ Delia ” poems 
is passed is the usual biographical interest 
aroused, by the lurid episodes of 1763. 
The Memoir is the remarkable record of 
this period of insanity and attempted 
suicide, written after Cowper’s conversion to 
Evangelicalism; and the poet’s own words 
—unfortunately not included in this new 
biography—are the finest description of the 
climacteric period of his early life. Dr. 
Ryskamp’s enquiry is completed here; and 
although no biographer is likely to overlook 
the possibilities of such a dénouement, the 
break seems natural, coincident with 
Cowper’s departure from Temple life, his 
abandonment of a career, and his with- 
drawing into the rural seclusion that later 
drew forth his deeper talents. Only in Dr. 
Ryskamp’s final pages is the more familiar 
image of a rusticated Cowper glimpsed; but 
the contrast is important for Dr. Ryskamp’s 
purposes. 


In a study that is content to be factual 
two main themes emerge, and they concern 
Cowper’s gentility and the essential normal- 
ity of his early life. The first aspect is 
familiar enough, and Dr. Ryskamp’s 
research emphasizes rather than modifies 
the conventional view of Cowper’s middle- 
class origins. The contrast between the early 
life of a Lord Chancellor’s nephew of 
distinguished, if hardly great, family and the 
later years of circumscribed domesticity at 
Olney is thoroughly documented by Dr. 
Ryskamp. But too much can be made of 
such a contrast: retirement came naturally 
to Cowper, and the poet himself, despite his 
insistence on the style of Esquire, often 
viewed his hopeful beginnings with a certain 
facetiousness, apparently quite free from 
any sense of frustrated ambition. But if 
Dr. Ryskamp is inclined to regard Cowper’s 
class-consciousness a little too seriously, he 
very sensibly remarks an ambivalence in 
Cowper’s attitude to what are termed the 
omnipresent ulcers of “place” and 
“interest” in eighteenth-century society. 
The important point here—the relationship 
between Cowper’s early failure and the later 
psychosis—remains obscure. But if Dr. 
Ryskamp is no more than tentative here, in 
his treatment of Cowper’s social milieu he 
establishes an influence that was probably 
far more decisive; and his study: of the 
personalities of Cowper’s early environment 
is an impressive work of reference. 
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Dr. Ryskamp’s first chapter suffers from 
what has here become a customary dis- 
advantage of chronological treatment: the 
discoverable facts of Cowper’s childhood 
are few, but well-known. Dr. Ryskamp 
offers the familiar data of a mother- 
attachment that had a remarkably brief 
actuality. The gift that occasioned 
Cowper's most tender poetic tribute to that 
relationship—a fine miniature of his mother 
by Heins—is appropriately reproduced, 
though Dr. Ryskamp refrains from noting 
the extraordinary likeness to the image of 
the poet in Romney’s portrayal. Cowper’s 
mother appears on these pages as Ann 
Donne Cowper. Occasionally useful as a 
means of recalling lineage, this modern 
American use of maiden names throughout 
Dr. Ryskamp’s book seems inconsistent in 
an author who is elsewhere quite properly 
fastidious in determining the orthography 
of Cowper’s cousins Harriot and Theadora. 


The poet’s Westminster career is the 
subject of two chapters, and they form the 
only section in which Dr. Ryskamp’s admir- 
ably detailed scholarship is less than lucid in 
its presentation of the general scene. The 
documentation of Cowper’s contempor- 
aries at Westminster is as authoritative as 
the treatment, in a later chapter, of the 
Temple associates—“ the Geniuses” of 
Boswell’s description; indeed, this aspect of 
Dr. Ryskamp’s book is of general historical 
importance. In describing the relationships 
of that mid-century group of literati he 
exhibits an impressive originality. Perhaps 
expectedly, he is less happy with the 
English public-school system; here the sense 
of detail appears laboured and sometimes 
remote from historical perspective. The 
concept of Westminster as a Whiggish rival 
to a Tory Eton might properly have been 
the subject of a curiosity that elsewhere 
enlivens our awareness of Westminster 
school jargon and eating habits; while Dr. 
Ryskamp’s quotation of the schoolday 
reminiscences of George Orwell and E. M. 
Forster might appear less incongruous had 
not his use of earlier views of the public- 
school system already suggested some mis- 
apprehension. We are assured that Richard 
Busby in the seventeenth century “ moulded 
the opinion of the land for all time”’ when 
he established “the belief in the well-born 
that it was necessary for their sons to have 
a public school education”; yet sixteen 
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pages later Dr. Ryskamp is describing the 
feeling against the public schools when, as 
he says, almost all the Evangelicals were 
opposed to them, and lest the testimony of 
Hannah More and Henry Venn should seem 
merely partial we are also reminded that 
Locke and Steele concurred with Parson 
Adams’ detestation of “ the nurseries of all 
vice and immorality ”. This appears odd in 
a biography of the author of Tirocinium. 
Possibly a similar ambivalence in Cowper 
himself persuades Dr. Ryskamp to accept 
visits to harlots (one of “the sins peculiar 
to the aristocracy”) as part of “a true 
picture of the public schools in the 
eighteenth century ” while paraphrasing, on 
the facing page, Cowper’s view that these 
schools bred bashfulness before the opposite 
sex—a condition that, for Dr. Ryskamp, is 
one of “the everlasting sores of the public- 
school system”. Again, in a later chapter, 
the “era of gay and riotous living” des. 
criptive of Cowper’s Temple days on p. 533 
is hardly consistent with the more conven- 
tional view, repeated thirteen pages later, 
that Cowper’s melancholy had by then 
become pervasive. Fortunately this note 
of generalization is merely occasional, and 
the mass of scholarly detail in these pages 
forms an important reminder that Cowper’s 
life, as Dr. Ryskamp claims, is no longer to 
be seen as that of a morbidly sensitive 
Evangelical. The sense of normality and 
happiness is dominant at this period of his 
life, and it is well evoked here. The des- 
cription of the Temple relationships, follow- 
ing a disappointingly meagre chapter on the 
young poet’s reading, is excellent: the 
“properly English” background is fully 
realized, particularly in the informative 
treatment of the Nonsense Club which, with 
its dilettante re-working of the Augustan 
forms, is itself the proper background of 
Cowper’s early writing. 

This masculine environment, as Dr. Rys- 
kamp remarks, is only a partial picture of 
Cowper’s early life. The affair with 
Theadora remains obscure—little is known 
about her, we are told—and Dr. Ryskamp’s 
attitude is sensibly non-committal while 
reviewing the later idealized recollections of 
this courtship and the less kindly specula- 
tions that have accompanied Hazlitt’s view 
of the poet. The ensuing chapter of 





~~ 





Cowper’s alleged hermaphroditism is bolder | 


in its conclusions, and is the best-informed 
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examination of a topic that far outbids the 
Theadora affair in obscurity. Speculation 
has been rife here, and Dr. Ryskamp’s 
tracing of its origins disposes of the cruder 
allegations of a physical defect: for Dr. 
Ryskamp, like Southey, “it was part of 
Cowper’s madness to fancy himself in that 
condition ”. 


Much of Cowper’s early work is collected 
here for the first time—‘ nearly two dozen 
letters and essays written between 1750 and 
1767; nine poems, early and late; five 
reviews; and two letters to the Gentleman's 
Magazine”. Dr. Ryskamp has also solved 
a curiously protracted problem in identify- 
ing Cowper’s major work of this period, a 
translation of four cantos of Voltaire’s 
Henriade. Apart from an occasional re- 
minder of the Nonsense Club ethos the 
biographical interest of this section is often 
incidental—the publication of the earliest 
surviving letter, suppressed by Lady Hes- 
keth, affords a comment on Hayley’s and 
Johnson’s finicky sense of editorial pro- 
priety—but there are hints, in the essays and 
poems, of a later and finer achievement. 
Dr. Ryskamp’s discerning chapter on 
Cowper’s writing is relevant here. The 
Letter from an Owl—a typical product of 
the Nonsense Club—follows Southey’s 
reprint, and its inclusion is hardly justified 
on Dr. Ryskamp’s chief ground that other 
biographers have ignored it; on this basis 
a reprint of the Memoir would have been a 
welcome supplement to Dr. Ryskamp’s fina! 
chapters. The letter of 1758 on “ chaunting 
in choirs” is an interesting prelude to the 
Olney Hymns. The partly-satirical Disser- 
tation on the Modern Ode of 1763 is a 
reminder of the Miltonic vogue, and a 
somewhat ironic comment on Cowper’s own 
practice. A poem of 1750 on the South 
Sea Bubble, unusual in its foreshadowing of 
The Castaway, is attributed, with more justi- 
cation than the earlier attribution of the 
lines To Peace, where the suggested similar- 
lly to the later Ode is very slight. 


There are a few minor errors in a book 
that is otherwise finely produced. The 
number of boys at Westminster in 1742 is 
given as 345 on p. 16, and 350 on p. 21; 
Cowper’s own suggestion of “about three 
hundred” on p. 36 perhaps points a moral. 
Arthur Carr, of Cowper’s Temple days, 
appears as Cart in a footnote on p. 52. The 
story on p. 57 that Cowper sought Pope at 


his lodgings in Great Queen Street appears 
to be based on a mis-reading of a note of 
1798 by John Johnson. Richard Harcourt’s 
manor of Mentmore in Buckinghamshire 
appears on p. 191 as Mentmere. 


A. TOMPKINS. 


THE TREASURE OF THE COPPER 
SCROLL, by John Marco Allegro. 
a and Kegan Paul, 1960; pp. 
191; 35s. 


JIN March, 1952, there was discovered in 

a cave on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
about two miles north of the site of 
Qumran, a copper scroll in two halves, on 
which a text had been hammered. Not 
until late in 1955 did it prove possible to 
unroll these scrolls and read the writing 
on them. What then appeared was a list 
of hiding places for an immense quantity 
of valuable objects, some sixty-five tons of 
silver and twenty-six tons of gold, as well 
as hundreds of costly vessels of various 
kinds. This naturally awakened not only 
great interest among scholars but also, in 
other quarters, a good deal of that wild 
excitement and speculation which a hint 
of buried treasure always produces. Mr. 
Allegro’s learned and beautifully produced 
book is therefore most welcome. For the 
first time he gives us the complete Hebrew 
text of the scroll, in facsimile and transcrip- 
tion, together with a translation, notes, 
chapters on the meaning, topography and 
provenance of the document, and some 
valuable illustrations. He writes well and 
unfolds a fascinating story: he has the 
general reader always in view, although the 
thirty-six pages of notes to his translation 
can be properly appreciated only by the 
specialist. 

Mr. Allegro emphasizes the great diffi- 
culty of deciphering the scroll and warns 
the reader that many of his readings and 
conclusions must be regarded as only 
provisional. Another edition and transla- 
tion of the text is expected shortly in 
volume III of Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, published by the Oxford University 
Press. The translation and notes which will 
appear in that work have, however, already 
been made available by the editor, J. T. 
Milik, in the Revue Biblique, \xvi (1959), 
pp. 321-357: this article presumably 
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appeared too late for Allegro to use, since 
he makes no reference to it. A comparison 
of the conclusions of these two authorities 
shows how very far we still are from any 
definitive understanding of the meaning of 
this mysterious text. For Allegro, it is a 
genuine inventory of treasures from the 
Jewish Temple and other sources, hidden 
by the Zealots shortly before the Roman 
capture of Jerusalem in a:D. 70: for Milik, 
it is a work of the imagination, a product 
of Jewish folklore of the same type as the 
material collected’ in Ginzberg’s famous 
Legends of the Jews, and dating from 
around a.D. 100. The strongest argument 
in favour of Milik’s view is the immense 
amount of the treasure described, which 
seems much too large to have any basis 
in reality. Allegro attempts to meet this 
difficulty by suggesting that, in the scroll, 
the talent only has the value of the mina, 
that is, only one-sixtieth of its commonly 
accepted weight. But the evidence which 
Allegro adduces in support of this theory 
is very slight, if indeed it is to the point at 
all, and his contention can hardly be 
accepted as it stands. On the other hand, 
all scholars who have discussed the scroll 
are agreed that the numerous place-names 
it contains are likely to prove of the highest 
importance for the geography and topo- 
graphy of first-century Palestine, and the 
largest part of Allegro’s comments on the 
text is rightly concerned with this question. 
His identifications are always ingenious, 
but not always convincing, especially where 
they seem to depend on his view of the 
nature of the document in general. For 
example, he contends that the Mount 
Gerizim of the scroll cannot be the Biblical 
mountain of that name, since this was the 
Samaritan holy place and the Jews would 
never have hidden their sacred treasure in 
such a spot. But this argument rests on 
the assumption that the treasure of the 
text was real treasure. If it was not, the 
reference may well be to the Biblical site, 
since traditions were current of sacred 
Objects being hidden there, as we know 
from Josephus and rabbinical sources. 

In short, the Copper Scroll is likely to 
be of interest to the specialist, rather than 
to the general reader concerned with the 
fascinating story of Judaism at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, on which the 
Dead Sea discoveries have shed so much 
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light. But Mr. Allegro’s stimulating | 
account can be read with profit by every. | 
one, while scholars will have to take serious © 
account of his great learning, even if, in | 
the end, they may be unable to accept all © 
his theories. 

J. R. PORTER. — 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COM. 
MONWEALTHMAN, by _— Caroline ) 
Robbins. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard 
University Press, 1959; pp. viii, 462; 80s, | 


"THE scope of this study is both compre | 

hensive and ambitious, as the sub-title | 
indicates, “Studies in the Transmission, 
Development and Circumstance of English 
Liberal Thought from the Restoration of 
Charles II until the War with the Thirteen 
Colonies”. This is, in fact, an encyclo 
pedia of all writers and thinkers of any 
significance during this period who can be 
classed as radicals or, in the terms used by 
the author, Commonwealthmen, True or | 
Real Whigs. It is a monument to the 
industry and diligence of the author, and 
will be invaluable to many students of the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries | 
as a book of reference. But from the very 
nature of the subject it can be little more 
than this. There was little connexion 
between the groups and individuals dis- 
cussed and it can hardly be claimed that 
they built up, still less transmitted, a | 
coherent political tradition. Their influence | 
on such men as Price, Paine and Spence, | 
and on nineteenth-century radicalism, was 
not of decisive importance. Few of the 
writers with whom Miss Robbins deals had 
any significant contemporary influence, but 
they are all, or nearly all, here. The lesser 
men, Duchal, Fordyce, Talbot, get more 
space than they deserve, the more interest © 
ing like Thomas Hollis and Bishop Edmund 
Law too little, and the sections on Newton 
and Bishop Berkeley suffer from the) 
attempt to isolate their political views and | 
expressions from their intellectual thought | 
as a whole. The plan of the work prevents | 
any selectivity, but it is to be regretted that | 
some of the minor figures could not have 
been dealt with more concisely in order to 
expand the very interesting sections om 
Ireland and the nonconformist academies. 


J. R. Jones. | 
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